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E  N  G  LI  S  H  REVIEW# 

For  FEBRUARY  I79#j 


Art.  i.  ’  A  Review  of  the  Conjiituiiohs  of  the  principal  States  of^ 
.  Europe^  and  of  the  United  States  of  America*  Given  originally 
as  Lectures i  By  M.  de  la  Croixj  Profejfor  of  Law  at  the  Ly^ 
uum^  and  Author  of  Le  Repertoire  de  jurifprudence^^^La^  Neu^ 

•  •  vdle  Encyclopedie^  fAc.  Now  fir  ft  tranflated  from  the  French^  with 
NoteSy  by  the  Tranfiator  of  the  Abbe  Raynal^s  Letter  to  the  Nd-* 
tional AJfembly  of  FranceylAc.  pp.1052;  8vo.  2vols.  boards^ 

■  j[2,St  Robirlfbns.  \  London,  1792.  ’  '  •  '  * 

^HE  author,  of  the  prefcnt.wbfk  fets  out  with  delineating 
^  the  do£tfIne  of.Ariftotle  refpeding  the  different  ‘  forms*  cT 
government.  The  penetration  ‘  of  that  great  philofophep  en* 
abled  him  to. .difcov,er,,  ip  every  political  conftitution,  the  prin-i 
ciples  on  whichVthey  depended;  and'  thence  to  draw/the  ’moft 
accurate  Goriclufions,  both  with  .  regard  to  their  efficiency  and 
duration.  He  has  accordingly  difplayedj  in  the  cleareft  light^ 
the  advantages  aiid  inconveniences'  of  each  of  the  three  forma 
of  government,  the'monarchical,  the  ariftbcratica!/' and  the  de- 
mocratic2[l ;  but  it  was  left  to  future  ages,  and  to  ai  hatidh  re^- 
mote  from  the  fcenes  of  primeyal  dominion,  to  combine  thofe . 
different  forms  ihtoT  One*  harmonious' aflemblage,  ahd'eredl  a 
conftitution  which  ffiould  prove  the  envy  and  admiration  of  .the 
world;  a  conftitution  enjoying  all  the  advantages,  witHoutthc 
defedts  of  the  other  forms,  and  affording,  to. eyery  ipdiyiduaLthe 
higheft  degree  pf  liberty  confiftent  wi^.the.gopd  of  the  .whole. 
It  is  almofi  ftipctfiiious  ito  add,  that'the  happy,  conftitution .  al¬ 
luded  to  is  that  of  GrwtiBritaini  . 

‘  The  authori  after  treating  of  the  Ath^iniAti  and  Roman  go^ 
Vemmcnts,  which  have  long  exercifed  the  obfervati'oH  of  polt- 
litic^  writers,  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  Germanic*  coriftitution, 
the  mdft  complicated  in  its  org^nifatibn  of  any  with  which, 
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hlftofy  prcfents  us.  On  this  part  of  his  fubjedf  he  makes  the 

following  obfervations : 

*  The  moft  Ariking  faults  in  the  German  fy(lcm  is,  that,  fort 
long  time  paA,  the  chief  of  the  empire  has  had  too  little  power,  ai 
emperor ;  and  too  much,  as  fovereign  of  thofc  Aates  which  he  pre 
fides  over,  as  his  hereditary  dominions.  All  the  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire  are,  in  their  own  territories,  abfolutely  independent  of  him  ;  and 
the  diet  is  become  a  heavy,  inatlive  body,  the  log,  whofe  Aupidity  h 
braved  by  the  ftates.  If  the  emperor  was  armed  with  a  more  reAric- 
tive  power,  with  a  power  truly  executive,  he  could  ftop  the  vexaiioui 
tyrannies  of  thefe  petty  defpots,  who  are  guilty  of  a  thoufand  adds  of 
injuftice  in  their  Rates ;  who  alter  the  money  ;  enfranchife  the  nobles 
at  their  pleafure  ;  fell  their  fubjefts ;  alTefs  upon  them  arbitrary  taxes; 
and  give  a  criminal  indulgence  to  the  members  of  their  own  college, 
becaufe  they  ftand  in  need  of  the  fame  lenity  themfelves. 

'  It  might  not  perhaps  be  paradoxical  to  aflert,  that  the  German 
ConAitutioir>  fuch  as  it  now  is,,  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance,  nay,  is  in. 
deed  very  near  the  fame  which  exilled  in  France,  under  the  fecond  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  race  of  its  kings.  Were  not  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  counts  of  Champaign  fovereigns  in  their  refpedive 
Itates^  w'hile  the  kings  were  reduced  to  their  own  domains  ?  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  French  monarchs  which  made  the  difference ;  they 
increafed  their  fovereignty  at,  the  ex  pence  of  that  of  their  vafTals ; 
while,  in  Germany,  the  vafTals  extended  theirs  by  incroachm'entson 
that  of  their  emperor.  The  French  throne  is  no  longer  eledive; 
the  Imperial  throne  is  become  fo.  In  France  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown  had  formerly  principalities  and  provinces ;  they  now  have  fa. 
larics.  In  Germany  the  great  officers  had  falaries ;  but  they  now 
have  ftates  and  kingdoms.  Before  the  eledion  of  the  emperor  is 
fandioned,  the  ftates  preferibe  laws  to  them ;  in  France  the  king  has 
never  hitherto  received  laws  from  any  of  his  fubjeds,  but  has  made 
laws  for  all.  In  Germany  the  empire  and  the  emperor  arc  two  very 
diftind  things ;  in  France  the  monarch  and  the  monarchy  are  but 
one.  People  never  faid,  the  king  and  France but  they  always  fay, 
the  emperor  and  the  empire. 

*  Nolwithftanding  all. thefe  vices  in  the  German  confthution,  there 
is  rcafon  to  believe  uut  it  will  ftill  fupport  itfclf  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years. 

‘  A  return  to  liberty  is  not  eaftly  brought  about'  in  a  country  di¬ 
vided  into  many  fovcreignties  ;  bccairfe  there  is  no  agreement  between 
the  projeds  form^  by  its  inhabitants."  If  the  fubjeds  of  one  prince 
are  difeontentedy  and  refolve  to  break  their  chain,  the  fubjeds  of 
another  prince,  who  arc  unacquainted  with  their  feutiments,  cannot 
fecond  their  refolution.  From  hence  it  refults,  that  the  vafTals  of  the 
fame  empire  cannot  depend  on  reciprocal  aid  from  each  other ;  while 
the  princes  are  afliired  of  affiftance  from  all  their  equals :  there  is  con- 
fequently  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  dbmioation  of  thefe  princes  may 
yet  continue  for  ages  ;^while  all  idea  of  cnfranchifing  their  fubjeds  is 
veiy  dift'ant,  if  not  wholly  chimerical.* 
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Poland,  the  author  remarks^  has  hitherto  been  expofed  to  dan- 
ger  from  three  caufes,  viz.  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruflia,  that 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  defeats  of  its  own  conftitution  j  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  poll'eflid  two  means  of  defence,  in  the 
bravery  of  the  Coflicks,  and  the  fuperiority  of  its  cavalry.  He 
examines,  at  great  length,  the  fentiments  of  John  James 
Roufleau  and  the  Abbe.Mably  on  the  conftitution  of  Poland: 
but  it  is  a  country  which  enjoys  its  independence  upon  fo  pre¬ 
carious  a  tenure,  and  has  of  late  years  fulFcred  fo  great  dila¬ 
pidations,  that  it  has  now  become  of  little  importance  in 
Europe. 

M.  de  la  Croix  next  examines  the  conftitution  of  Sweden, 

\  which  he  divides  into  three  periods.  'I'he  iirft  commences  with 
the  revolution  which  placed  Guftavus  Vafa  on  the  throne.  The 
fecond  extends  from  the  reign  of  that  illuftrious  fovercign  to  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth ;  and  the  third  includes  the  period 
from  the  deceafe  of  that  prince  to  the  completion  of  the  laft  re¬ 
volution  in  1772,  which  produced  the  prefent  conftitution.  Of 
I  the  late  King  of  Sweden  M.  de  la  Croix  obTerves, 

I  *  If  he  has  caufed  the  diet  to  lofe  a  great  portion  of  the  power 
I  which  it  had  acquired  under  the  two  preceding  reigns,  he  has  deli- 
I  vered  his  fubjedls  from  an  ariilocracy  which  knew  not  how  to  employ 
I  its  authority  for  increafing  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  difeharg- 
i  ing  its  debts  ;  for  difengaging  it  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers  ; 

or  for  animating  commerce,  and  drawing  from  the  ocean,  which  the 
I  Swedes  ought  to  cultivate,  and  which  offers  to  them  an  abundance  of 
i  filL,  a  produce  which  is  refufed  by  an  ungenial  foil.’ 

I  Denmark  had  formerly  ftates  compofed  of  three  orders  ;  the 
;  authority  of  the  king  was  limited  by  the  oath  which  he  took  at 
his  coronation ;  and  the  crown  was  ele£live.  But  the  nobles  fo* 
much  abufed  the  jurifdidtion  v/hich  they  had  over  their  vaflals, 
and  the  clergy  found  themfelves  fo  opprefled  by  an  order  who 
arrogated,  to  themfelves  alone,  the  rights  which  belonged 
equally  to  the  two  other  orders,  that  in  the  year  1660  the  na¬ 
tion  abdicated  the  fovereignty  in  favour  of  Frederick  the  I'hird  j 
fet  him  free  from  the  reftraint  of  his  oath  ;  and  declared  the 
crown  hereditary  to  his  defeendants,  male  or  female, 

Pruflia  was  for  a  confiderable  time  only  a  fief  of  Poland.  It 
had  formerly  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Feu  tonic  order,, 
the  grand-mafter  of  w^hich  became  its  fovereign,  with  the  title 
of  hereditary  duke  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  united  to  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Brandenburg.  In  1657,  F^^fll^  refeued  from 
the  feudal  bonds  of  Poland;  and  its  territories  were  extended 
under  Frederick  William,  furnamed  the  Grand  ElevStor,  whofe 
foii  aflumed  the  title  of  king;  and,  after  caufing  himfelf  to  be 
crowned,  he  placed  the  crov/n,  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  head 
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of  his  fpoufe,  at  Konifberg,  in  1701.  The  grandfon  of  this 
prince,  aided  by  the  treafure  which  his  father  had  amaflcd,  and 
the. excellent  troops  which  he  enlifted  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
eftablifhed  in  his  ftate  that  military  force  v*  hich  afterwards  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  moll  powerful  monarch  of  the  North. 

With  refpetl  to  Ruflia,  the  author  obfcrves,  it  is  not  yet 
time  to  pronounce  on  the  government  of  that  country  *,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  prefent  emprcfs  has  done  more  by  her  equity  and 
beneficence,  than  all  her  generals  have  done  by  their  warlike 
virtues. 

•  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  fo  vaft  an  empire/  fays  he,  *  to  have 
its  bounds  extended ;  its  true  welfare  is  more  eflcntially  promoted 
by  favouring  population  by  wife  laws  ;  by  encouraging  induftry  ;  by 
ancreaiingits  riches  by  commerce ;  by  cultivating  the  arts,  and  recon¬ 
ciling  them  to  a  ftubborii  foil,  ungenial  to  their  nature;  by  meliorat¬ 
ing  the  manners  of  a  Hill  favage  race  of  nobles ;  and  by  communi¬ 
cating  fenfibility  to  a  people  whom  the  roughnefs  of  their  climate  had 
rendered  impenetrable  to  all  the  foft  affe^ftions  and  focial  virtues  of 
humanity.  Thefe  are  the  works  which  already  make  the  reign  of 
Catherine  illuHrious ;  and  which  will  reflect  fo  much  glory  on  her 
memory/ 

From  furveying  the  feats  of  royalty  in  the  North,  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  where  he  begins,  as  ufual, 
with  examining  the  origin  of  its  government,  and  traces  thence 
the  gradations  by  which  it  has  arrived  at  the  form  of  its  prefent 
conftitution.  The  fupreme  authority  of  this  republic  refts  in 
the  nobles,  who  are  in  number  about  thirteen  hundred.  Though 
thefe  arc  all  of  the  grand  council,  and  their  titles  are  the  fame, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  rank  of  their  families.  The  moft 
diftinguifhed  clafs  comprehends  thofe  old  Venetians  whofe  an- 
ceftors  aflifted  in  ele<Sing  the  firft  doge.  The  fecond  dates  its 
origin  from  the  epocha  when  Doge  Granedico  decreed  that  the 
grand  council  fhould  be  always  compofed  of  the  fame  families. 
The  third  confifts  of  thofe  citizens’  who,  in  a  moment  when 
the  republic  bad  a  very  preffing  occafion  for  money,  purchafed 
the  rank  of  nobles  for  a  hundred  thoufand  Venetian  ducats.  Be- 
fides  thofe  nobles  who  form  the  fovereign  body,  there  are  noble 
fubje£ts  with  the  titles  of  count  and  marquis  ;  but  thefe,  though 
of  ancient  families,  enjoy  not  near  the  fame  degree  of  confider- 
ation  as  the  three  higher  clafTes.  The  author  deferibes-  the 
power  of  the  fenate  and  college,  with  the  funftions  of  the  pro¬ 
curators  of  St.  Mark,  the  council  of  ten,  and  the  inquifitors 
of  ftate. 

The  governments  next  mentioned  are  the  republics  of  Genoa, 
Lucca,  St.  Marino,  Ragufa^  and  HoUand.  The  republic  of 
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•Ragufa,  the  author  obfervcs,  prefents  the  extraordinary  fpe£taclc 
of  liberty  fupported  by  defpotifm. 

The  conftitution  of  England  has  been  already  fo  well  dc- 
fcribed  by  M,  de  Lolme,  that  the  obfervations  of  M.  de  la  Croix 
arc  in  a  great  meafure  anticipated.  This  want  of  novelty, 
however,  we  wifti  he  had  compenfated  by  accuracy;  but  he  is 
erroneous  in  many  particulars,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  hiftorical 
kind ;  and  while  he  attempts  to  delineate  the  conllitution  of 
England,  he  feems  to  look  with  a  partial  eye  towards  the  infant 
government  of  his  own  country.  In  regard  to  the  errors  above 
hinted  at,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  they  arc  generally  cor- 
refted,  in  notes,  by  the  tranflator,  who  feems  to  have  been  no 
lefs  attentive  in  examining  the  author’s  aflertions  on  this  fubjed, 
than  faithful  in  delineating  his  fentiments. 

The  laft  conftitution  deferibed  is  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  which  the  author,  as  a  republican  in  principle,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  warmly  attached. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  work  confifts  of  a  patriotic  cate- 
chifm  for  the  ufe  of  the  French;  and  an  appendix,  containing 
the  declaration  of  rights,  and  other  articles  relative  to  the  States 
of  America. 

On  the  whole,  M.  de  la  Croix  appears  to  have  drawn  his 
materials,  in  general,  from  authentic  fources  of  information; 
and  as,  befides  an  account  of  the  political  conftitution  of  the 
different  countries,  he  recites  various  particulars  refpedling  the 
prefent  fituation  of  moft  of  them,  the  work,  notwithftanding  its 
defefts,  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  public. 

Art.  II.  Elegant  Extra5ts  of  Natural  Hijlory  ;  collected  and  re- 
vifed  from  a  great  F ariety  of  the  mofi  elegant  and  authentic  Writers 
in  this  Science^  dfid  arranged  under  the  following  Heads  :  General 
Phenomena  of  the  Earth  and  Heavens  •y  Hijiory  of  the  Human 
Species^  ^uadrupedsj  Birds^  FiJljes^  InfeSis  and  Reptiles^  Fege- 
tables  and  Fojftls.  With  a  Preface^  containing  fome  Hints  on 
Education.  By  Robert  Heron,  pp.  1014.  8vo.  2  vols.  lOS. 
boards.  Balfour,  Edinburgh;  Robinfons,  London.  1792. 

^HE  prefent  age  is  diftinguiftied  from  all  the  precediiog  by 
^  an  indolent  and  fuperficial  curiofity.  Reading  has  become 
more  general ;  but  the  publications  in  higheft  requeft  are  thofe 
which  contain  variety  of  flimfy  matter*.^The  bulk  of  readers 
confult  merely  their  amufement,  and  feeifk  incapable  of  beftowing 
that  fteady  attention  which  is  neceflary  for  the  acquifition  of 
real  knowledge.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of  periodical  works, 
of  Bcauiics  and  Extrails^  which,  it  may  he  prefumeJ,  are  often 
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would  open  their  minds,  ripen  their  judgment,  and  ftrengthen 
their  memory ;  and  it  would  furnifh  an  exhauftlcfs  fund  of  eh- 
tertaiiiiiient  and  indruciion  from  the  animated  feenes  with  which 
they  are  furrounded. 


Art.  III.  Phihfophical  TranfaSfions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
dofjy  rol.  LXXXL  For  the  Year  1791.  Part  IL  pp.  290. 
4to.  8s.  6d.  fewed.  .  Elinfley.  London,  1792. 

[  Concluded,  ] 

Art.  Vlil.  /^N  the  Rate  of  Travelling,  as  performed  by 

Camels ;  and  its  Application,  as  a  Scale,  to 
the  Purpofes  of  Geography.  By  James  Rennel,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.— 
K  his  excellent  geographer  begins  his  paper  by  paying  a  hand- 
fome  compliment  to  the  ‘  .^fibciation  for  promoting  Difeoveries 
in  the  interior  Parts  of  Africa/  Under  the  patronage  of  that 
generous  and  humane  focicty,  he  trufts  that  this  vaft  region 
V  ill  at  length  be  explored,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
remarkable  places  afeertained  by  aftronomical  obfervations.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  recommends  it  to  travellers  to  take  the  bear¬ 
ings  with  pocket-compafs,  and  to  note  the  time  elapfed  between 
each  llation;  for  the  ‘  rate  of  a  camePs  movement,’  he  remarks, 
‘  is,  beyond  all  others,  the  lead  variable.’  To  eftablidi  this 
intererting  point,  he  has,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  examined  and 
compared^lhree  different  journals  :  that  of  Mr. Carmichael,  who 
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more  beneficial  to  the  bookfellers  than  to  the  public.  That 
line  of  reading  nourilhes  vanity,  and  has  a  tendency  to  enfeeble 
the  mind. 

I'he  work  now  under  confidcration  is  liable  to  thefe  objec¬ 
tions  j  but  fhould  it  excite  a  defire  for  natural  knowledge,  it 
may  be  ufeful  in  preparing  for  the  perufal  of  fyftematic  treatifes. 
An  abridged  view  of  natural  hiftory,  divefted  as  much  as  poffi. 
*ble  of  technical  terms,  and  clothed  in  a  becoming  drefs,  would 


'I'he  editor’s  preface  has  the  air  of  hafty  and  carelefs  compo- 
fition.  He  adopts  many  of  the  fentiments  of  RoulTeau,  and 
•  drongly  recommends  that  children  (hall  be  exercifed  in  describ¬ 
ing  external  obje(5l5.  The  choice  which  he  has  made  of  ma- 
tcrials  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious.  We  wifh,  however,  that 
he  had  borrowed  Icfs  from  the  Spe6lacle  de  la  Nature^  a  work 
almoff  out  of  date.  We  muft  particularly  objeft  to  the  article 
on  Bees,  that  on  Fiihes,  and  that  on  Follils.  Thefe  extiads 
betray  an  ignorance  of  optics  and  chemiftry,  and  advance  opi¬ 
nions  which  have  long  been  exploded. 
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[!  traverfcd  the  Great  Defcrt  in  the  year  1751;  one  kept  by 
p  Colonel  Capper  in  1778  ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  1767. 
I  The  firft  gentleman  travelled  fiom  Aleppo  to  Rackama  in  204 
I  hours  and  20  minutes ;  the  fecond  in  205  hours  and  44  mi- 
^  nutes;  and  the  third  in  197  hours  and  30  minutes.  Their  rates 
of  travelling  were  therefore  as  follows  :  Mr.Carmichaers  2,475 
^  Britifli  miles  an  hour  ;  Colonel  Capper’s  2,51 ;  and  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  2,585 ;  fo  that  the  average  may  be  dated  at  2|  miles  an 
hour.  Light  caravans  travel  about  nine  hours  each  day,  and 
heavy  caravans  yf  hours.  They  halt  generally  one  day  in 
^  twelve.  A  light  camel  travels  at  lead  one  fifth  fader  than  one 
§  carrying  a  load  of  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Rennel’s 
i  computations  are  ilUidrated  by  a  (ketch  of  the  routes  acro(s  the 
I  delerts  from  Aleppo  to  Bufibrah. 

I  Art.  IX.  On  Infinite  Series.  By  Edward  Waring,  M.  D. 
I  F.  R*S.  Lucafian  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univerfity 
j  of  Cambridge. —  The  forbidding  afpebl  of  this  paper  prevents 
I  us  from  entering  into  any  minute  examination  of  it.  Dr.War- 
^  ing  gives  a  concifo  hidory  of  the  diicoveries  in  infinite  forieles, 
makes  fome  milcellaneous  remarks  of  (mall  importance,  and  re- 
I  fers  perpetually  to  his  Meditationes  AnalytUa. 
i  Art.  X.  An  Account  of  fome  Appearances  attending  the 
Converfion  of  calt  into  malleable  Iron.  In  a  Letter  from  Tho- 
J  mas  Beddoes,  M.  D.  to  Sir  Jo(eph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.— 
j  Dr.  Beddoes  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  French  chemids,  that 
J  caft  iron  contains  a  mixture  of  the  oxyd  or  calx  of  that  metal, 

S  together  with  plumbago,  or  the  compound  of  charcoal  and  iron. 

J  But  though  he  leans  drongly  to  the  chemical  theory  of  M.  La- 
(  voifier,  he  differs  from  that  ingenious  phllofopher  with  regard 
5  to  the  conditution  of  charcoal.  Indead  of  admitting  this  to  be 
;  a  fimple  fiibdance,  he  afierts  that  it  confids  of  hydrogene  and 
azote,  or  of  the  bafes  of  the  Inflammable  and  phlogidicated 
gales.  Whether  this  deviation  from  the  lydem  of  M.  Lavoilicr 

I  be  judicious,  we  (hall  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  we  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Beddoes  that, the  exploded  doctrine  of  phlogidon 
is  unable  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  he  deferibes. 

As  the  reverberatory  has  lately  been  fubdituted  for  the  finery 
furnace,  in  the  iron  manufadtories,  the  procefs  of  converting 
caft  into  malleable  iron  admits  of  infinite  variations.  Dr.  Bed¬ 
does  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  appearances  which  the 
metal  puts  on  during  that  change.  In  fomewhat  more  than  half 
an  hour  the  charge  was  nearly  melted,  and  the  workman  began 
to  ftir  the  liquid  mafs.  It  foon  heaved,  and  emitted  a  blue  lam¬ 
bent  flame.  This  was  called  fermentation.  In  half  an  hour 
the  blue  flame  broke  out  over  the  whole  mafs,  which  feemed  to 
grow  hotter,  and  the  motion  was  general.  In  an  hour  the 
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conftant  ftirring  had  reduced  the  metal  to  the  appearance  of  fine 
fand,  and  the  flame  had  grown  more  dilute.  ■  1  he  mafs  was 
now  heated,  and  a  hifling  noife  heard.  About  two  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  finery  cnider  boiled 
up.  The  metal  was  now  gathered  into  lumps,  and  brought  to 
the  hotteft  part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  was  fufed  in  fix  or  eight 
minutes.  . 

‘  T  he  heaving  or  fwelling  motion,*  fays  Dr.  Beddoes,  ‘  fo 
^  crnfpicuous  in  the  procefs,  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  the  difeharge 

*  of  an  elaftic  fluid ;  and  the  lambent  deep  blue  flame,  breaking 
^  out  in  fpots  over  the  whole  furface,  fhews  that  this  elaftic  fluid 
‘  is  an  inflammable  gas  of  the  heavy  kind.*  He  explains,  from 
his  own  principles,  the  produftion  of  this  heavy  inflammable 
air,  in  ihe  following  manner:  ‘  1  he  oxygeneof  the  imperfcftly 
‘  reduced' metal  combines  with  the  charcoal  to  form  fixed  air; 

*  at  the  fame  time  another  portion  of  the  charcoal  is  thrown  into 
^  an  elaftic  ftate;  that  is,  into  inflammable  air,  and  burns  on 

*  the  furface  with  a  very  deep  blue  flame,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
^  mixture  of  fixed  air.*  I'o  that  combination  of  the  oxygene 
with  the  charcoal,  Dr.  Beddoes  attributes  the  heat  which  is  ma- 
nifeftly  generated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fermentation. 

Art.  XI.  On  the*  Decompofition  of  Fixed  Air.  By  Smith- 
fon  Tennant,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.— The  celebrated  M.  Lavoifier  dif- 
covered  that  fixed  air  is  a  compound  of  charcoal  and  oxygenous 
gas;  and  Mr.  Tjennant  has  analyfed  it  into  the  fame  ingre¬ 
dients.  He  introduces  into  a  glafs  tube  a  little  phofphorus,  with 
feme  powdered  marble,  flightly  calcined.  The  tube  is  coated 
with  fand  and  clay,  to  prevent  the  fudden  adlion  of  heat ;  the 
one  end  is  completely,  the  other  partly,  clofed,  in  order  that  the 
expanded  air  may  efcape.  It  is  kept  fome  minutes  at  a  red  heat, 
and  then  fuffered  to  cool.  Upon  breaking  it,  a  black  powder  is 
found,  confilting  of  charcoal  and  a  compound  of  lime  and  phof- 
phoric  acid.  In  this  experiment  the  oxygene,  contained  in  the 
parbonic  gas  of  the  marble,  depofites  its  charcoal,  and  unites 
with  the  phofphorus ;  and  the  acid  thus  formed  combines  with 
the  lime  by  a  double  affinity. 

Art.  XII.  A  Meteorological  Journal,  principally  relating 
to  Atmofpheric  Electricity;  kept  at  Knightfbridge,  from  the 
9th  of  May,  1789,  to  the  8th  of  May,  1790.  By  Mr.  John 
Read.  Communicated  by  R.  H.  A.  Bennct,  Efq.  F.R.  S.— 
This  journal  was  kept  with  affiduous  attention,  and  the  inftru- 
nient  for  meafuring  the  atmofpheric  electricity  feems  to  have 
been  well  contrived.  This  eleCtricUy  was  241  times  pofitivc, 
and  156  times  negative.  Sparks  were  taken  98  days;  and 
^ere  were  only  feven  days  in  which  no  figns  of  eleClricity  wert 
perceived.  '  '  ‘ 

Art. 
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•  Art,  XIII.  Farther  Experiments  relating  to  the  Decompo- 
fition  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflamniable  Air.  By  jofeph 
Prieftley,  LL.D.  F.  R;S. — This  is  one  of  the  nioft  confufed 
and  incoherent  of  all  Dr.  Priellley’s  numerous  produftions. 
The  main  experiment  is  buried  amidft  a  chaos  of  digrefiions, 
conjefturcs,  and  hypothefes.  Nor  can  we  difeover  any  thing 
new;  ‘for  the  principal  fafls  were  remarked  near  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  by  the  French  academicians.  The  Do<5lor  procured  his 
oxygenous  gas  from  the  yellow  produft  of  the  folution  of  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  and  his  hydrogenous  gas  from  iron,  by  the  dccom- 
pofition  of  fteam.  It  is  evident,  that  neither  of  thef.*  gafes 
could  have  been  pure,  but  muft  have  contained  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  azote.  The  experiment  was  made  on  a  very  narrow 
fcale,  by  exploding  the  two  gafes  in  a  copper  veflel,  fomewhat 
larger  than  a  quart  bottle. — In  all  cafes,  the  whole  of  the  hy¬ 
drogenous  gas  is  confumed,  together  with  the  proportion  of  the 
oxygenous  neceflary  to  the  infiammatinn.  When  therefore  the 
hydrogenous  gas  is  deficient,  it  will  unite  with  part  of  the  oxy¬ 
genous  gas  to  form  water ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  other  part  of 
the  oxygenous  gas  will  combine  with  the  azote  contained  in  the 
mixture,  and  yield  a  fmall  portion  of  nitrous  acid.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  a  furplus  of  hydrogenous  gas,  the  produdl 
will  be  pure  water,  with  a  refiduum  of  hydrogenous  and  azotic 
gafes.  It  is  no  objedlion' that  M.  Lavoilier  obtained  no  acid 
from  the  flow  combuftion  cf  the  two  gafes;  fince  the  azotic 
and  oxygenous  gafes  will  not  combine  without,  the  affiftance  of 
intenfe  heat.  But  the  compofition  of  water  has  been  indlfput- 
ably  eftabliflied  by  the  late  decifive  experiment,  performed  with 
the  utmoft  care  and  affiduity,  and  on  a  very  large  fcale,  by  a  de¬ 
putation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

"  Art.  XIV.  Experiments  on  Human  Calculi.  In  a  Letter 
from  Timothy  Tane,  F.  R.  S.  to  William  Pitcairn,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S. — Fourteen  fpecimens  were  examined,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  human  calculi  vary  much  in  their  properties 
and  conftitution,  fome  being  folublc  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  and 
others  not. 

Art.  XV.  Chermes  Lacca.  By  William  Roxburgh,  M.D. 
of  Samulcotta.  Communicated  by  Patrick  Rufl'el,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S. — It  is  well  known  that  lac  is  a  clufter  of  the  mdi  cf  a 
certain  minute  infedt.  But  Dr.  Roxbur<>h  here  defcrlbes  the 

o 

male  and  female,  and  remarks  fome  curious  circumllances  re¬ 
lating  to  their  economy.  I’he  male^  in  its  perfect  ftate,  is 
]  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  fly ;  it  has  fix  legs  and  four  membra¬ 
naceous  W’ings;  its  anttnna  are  clavated  and  feathered; — it 
runs  and  jumps  with  great  adlivity.  T  he  Jma'e^  in  its  larva 
is  red  and  exceedingly  minute ;  its  antenna  filiform  and 

hairy  j 
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hiiiry;  its  tail  confitls  of  two  (lender  white  hairs.  The  larva 
iiluc  from  their  cells  about  the  end  of  December,  and  Hx  them- 
fclves  on  the  hard  fnall  branches  of  their  parent  tree,  the  tfiimofa. 
I'hey  arc  foon  inveltcd  with  a  brittle,  jjarnet-coloured  cruft. 
About  the  end  of  March  they  have  acquired. three  or  (our  times 
thtir  original  fize,  a  fmall  cover  opens,  and  they  emerge  in  their 
perfedf  Itatc.  'I'bc  female  fly  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  male, 
ar.d  of  a  finer  red.  It  has  two  wings  and  fix  legs  ;  but  is  not  fo 
aiiive.  1  he  females,  as  in  the  becS,  feem  vaftly  to  out-number 
the  males.  I  he  cells  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep;  they  are  entirely  uncon- 
ncdlcd.  Each  contains  near  an  hundred  animuUuUt.  A  good 
engraving  accompanies  this  paper. 

Art.  XVI.  (he  Longitude  of  Dunkirk  and  Paris  from 
Greenwich,  deduced  from  the  T  riangular  Meafurement  in  1787, 
1788,  fuppofing  the  Earth  to  be  an  Ellipfoid.  Py  Mr.  Ifaac 
Dalby.  Communicated  by  Charles  lilagden,  M.D.  Sec.  R.  S. 
This  paper  contains  fume  ingenious,  though  confufed,  mathe¬ 
matical  inveftigation.  On  the  hypotbefis  that  a  meridian  on 
the  earth  is  an  ellipfe,  Mr.  Dalby  determines  the  longitude  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  2®  22^6'^,8,  and  that  of  Paris  2®  2o'  4^^9.  It 
deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  aftonilhing  accuracy 
c^f  modern  obfervation,  that  thefe  quantities  differ  not  half  a  fc- 
coiid  from  thofe  aftigned  by  Dr.  Mailed yne  in  1787. 

Art.  XV 11.  On  the  Method  of  determining,  from  the  real 
Probabilities  of  Life,  the  Values  of  contingent  Reverfions  in 
which  three  Lives  are  involved  in  the  Survivorfliip.  By  Air. 
William  Morgan,  F.  R.  S. — Mr.  Morgan  now  concludes  his 
intricate  and  elaborate  calculations  on  this  ufeful  branch  of  po¬ 
litical  arithmetic ;  in  which  he  has  removed  fome  difficulties, 
and  detedled  feveral  miftakes,  into  which  his  predeceffors  had 
fallen.  Wc  hope  he.  will  proceed  to  colle£I  the  proper  data  by 
which  his  folutions  may  be  reduced  to  practice. 

Art.  XV III.  Abftrafl  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther¬ 
mometer,  and  Rain,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland.  By  I  homas  Bar¬ 
ker,  Efq.  with  the  Rain  in  Surrey  and  Hampfhire,  for  the  Year 
1790.  Communicated  by  Thomas  White,  Efq,  F.  R.  S.— 
JThc  greateft  heat  was  80%  the  greateft  cold  26°|.  'Fhe  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Lyndon  in  Surrey  was  21^  inches, 
that  at  Sclbonrn  in  Hampflaire  32 1.  A  few  remarks  ar^  fub- 
joined,  as  ufual,  on  the  ilate  of  the  weather  and  the  circum- 
Itances  of  ruial  economy. 

Art.  XIX.  Defeription  of  a  fimple  Micrometer  for  meafur- 
jng  fmall  Angles  with  the  Telefcope.  By  Mr.  Tiberius  Ca- 
vaJlo,  F.R.S. — I'his  contrivance  is  abundantly  eafy  and  cheap, 
and  may  be  of  ufe  in  cafes  w’here  no  great  accuracy  is  required. 

7  "  Air. 
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Mr.  Cavallo  propofcs  that  a  thin  and  narrow  flip  of  mother  of 
pcail,  finely  divided,  be  fixed  upon  the  diaphragm  at  the  focus  of 
the  cye-glafs.  To  afeertain  the  value  of  thefe  divifions,  he  di- 
that  a  ruler,  having  two  dots  fix  inches  afundcr,  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  diftance  of  57  feet  3^  inches  from  the  object  glafs 
of  the  telefcope ;  the  number  oV  parts  intercepted  on  the  mi- 
cronjcter  will  then  correfpond  to  an  angle  of  half  a  degree.  The 
author  juftly  obferves,  that  this  inltrument  may  be  of  confider- 
ible  fervice  in  the  army  and  navy,  by  affording  fome  eftimate  of 
diftances.  Thus  if  the  angle  which  a  man  fubtends  be  difeo- 
vered,  it  will  be  eafy  to  compute  his  diftance  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  And  hence  alfo  may  be  determined  the  magnitude 
of  other  objects  in  the  fame  place.  To  facilitate  thefe  calcu¬ 
lations,  Mr.  Cavallo  adds  two  tables ;  the  firft  gives  the  angles 
fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  one  foot  at  different  diftances ;  the 
fccond  gives  thofe  for  an  extenfion  of  fix  feet. 

Art.  XX.  A  new  Method  of  inveftigating  the  Sums  of 
Infinite  Series.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Vince,  A.  M.  F.R.  S.— 
This  paper  is  the  offspring  of  plodding  induftry.  The  author 
reduces  a  great  variety  of  feriefes  into  others,  in  which  the  re¬ 
ciprocals  of  the  powers  of  the  natural  numbers  are  concerned. 
He  has  therefore  computed  four  tables  to  twelve  places  of  deci- 

mals:  the  firft  exhibits  the  fum  of  the  terms —  j.  —  i  — , 

2“  ^  3"  ^  * 

•  *  I  1  **  I  I 

icc.  ad  infinitum :  the  lecond,  thofe  of  — - - 4. - . 

the  third,  thofe  of  4.  ^  4.  -L ,  &c.  and  the  fourth,  thofe  of 

-V  +  —  4-  — >  &c.  n  being  each  natural  number  inclufive, 

from  2  to  40.  Thefe  tables  muft  have  been  formed  by  aclual 
divifion,  and  addition  or  fiibtradlion.  What  incredible  labour ! 

Art.  XXI.  Experiments  and  obfervations  to  inveftigate  the 
Compofition  of  James’s  Powder.  By  George  Pearfon,  M  D. 
F.  R.S.  Communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — 
The  minute  detail  of  the  common  routine  of  chemical  trials  is, 
of  all  compofitions,  the  moft  intolerable.  A  man  of  genius 
would  content. himfelf  with.feleftin^ thofe  experiments  which 
afford  curious  or  important  refults.  Dr.  Pearfon  has  fpent  much 
time  in  fubmitting  James’s  powder  to  the  various  tefts  ;  but 
th  #  was  no  reafon  that  he  ftiould  tire  his  readers  with  the  hiftory 
of  his  operations  in  the  elaboratory. — It  appears  from  the  con- 
clufion,  in  p.  50,  that  this  celebrated  powder  confifts  of  phof- 
phoric  acid,  lime  and  antimonial  calx,  which  differs,  however. 
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in  its  chemical  properties  from  the  other  calces  of  antimony; 
and  that  bone-alhes,  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  anti, 
meny,  and  expolcd  to  white  heat,  would  form  ihat  powder. 

Art.  XXII.  An  Account  of  fomc  Chemical  Experiments 
©n  Tabafliecr.  By  James  Louis  Macic,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. — Wc 
fliall  not  enter  into  the  tedious  enumeration  of  the  procefles 
which  the  tabafheer  underwent.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  this  fin. 
gular  vegetable  concretion  is  of  a  filiceous  nature,  and  not  cal¬ 
careous,  as  might  have  been  expedled.  Mr.  Macie  mentions  a 
curious  cccurrence :  ‘  A  green  bamboo,  cut  in  the  hot-houfc 

*  of  Dr.  Pitcairn  at  Iflington,  was  judged  to  contain  tabaflieer 

*  in  one  of  its  joints,  from  a  rattling  noife  difcoverable  on  fhak-i 
^  ing  it ;  but  being  fplit  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  it  was  found  to 

*  contain  not  ordinary  tabaflieer,  but  a  folid  pebble,  about  the 
‘  fize  of^half  a  pea.*  We  violently  fufpedl  that  this  pebble 
was  not  produced  by  the  bamboo.  It  is  well  known  that 
ftones  which  happen  to  lodge  in  the  clefts  of  trees  are  fometimes 
inclofcd  by  the  progrefs  of  the  growth,  and  are  afterwards  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  wood.  Nay,  we  are  not  altogether  without 
our  fufpicions. that  common  tabaflieer,  in  fome  cafes  at  leafi,  is 
owing  to  a  fimilar  caufe. 

Art.  XXII I.  A  fecond  Paper  on  Hygrometry.  By  J.  A, 
de  Luc,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  ParHI. — It  is  with  extreme  reludlance 
that  we  can  ever  prevail  with  ourfelves  to  perufe  the  dull  fpecu- 
lations  cf  this  diffufe  writer.  The  fecond  part  of  the  paper  con¬ 
tains  little  elfe  than  the  controverfy  of  M.  de  Luc  with  his 
countryman  and  rival  M.  de  Sauflure,  on  the  important  fubjedl 
of  the  hair  hygrometer  invented  by  the  latter.  It  feems  that 
this  inftrument,  though  at  bottom  founded  on  the  fame  principles, 
differs  widely  in  its  indications  from  the  whalebone  hygrometer;  as 
might  indeca  have  been  expected.  Each  of  philo/ophers  main¬ 
tains  the  accuracy  of  his  own  contrivance,  and  charges  his  an- 
tagonill  with  miftakes  and  overfights.  In  this  inftance,  M.  de 
Luc*s  arguments,  though  abundantly  weak,  deferve  fpmewhat 
the  preference.  But  our  readers,  we  truft,  vyilj  excufe  us  from 
entering  into  the  particulars  of  this  very  notable  difpute.  We 
niuft  not,  however,  omit  that  M.  de  Luc  has  preifented  his 
whalebone  flip  hygrometer  to  the  Royal  Society. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  lift  of  donations  from  No* 
jrember  1790  to  June  1791. 
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Art.  IV.  Paintings  a  Poem^  in  Four  Cantos.  With  Biogra^ 
phical  Notes,  pp.  74.  8vo.  2s.  Dangerficld.  London, 
.1792. 

A  Species  of  poetic  compofition  has  lately  been  fuccef^fully 
^  cultivated,  which,  though  it  has  few  claims  to  original 
and  inventive  genius,  has  ample  claims  to  correct  and  elegant 
tASTE»  It  offers  no  charms  to  the  mere  lover  of  verfe  ;  it  is 
addreffed  to  the  poliflied  critic,  who,  to  cnthufiafn  for  any 
particular  art,  is  fufBcIently  converfant  with  the  richncfs  of  ver- 
iification  to  relifh  whatever  relates  to  that  art,  when  delivert J 
in  poetical  numbers.  The  drynefs  of  didadiic  verfe  is  en¬ 
livened  with  an  ornamented  didfion,  and  fcicntitic  precepts 
which  are  not  new,  appear  with  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  bv 
the  aid  of  the  brilliant  decorations  of  fancy.  Such  are  the 
claffical  effays  of  Mr.  Hayley,  on  painting,  on  hiftory,  and  on 
poetry. 

The  writer  of  the  prefent  poem  has  entered  the  lifts  with  his 
mafter;  but  this  not  with  the  confidence  of  a  rival,  but  with 
the  modefty  of  a  fcholar.  He  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
‘  the  following  lines  were  fuggefted  by  the  perufal  of  Mr.  Hay- 

*  ley’s  beautiful  Eflky  on  Hiftory ;  nor  had  I  then  feen  his  Effay 
‘  on  Painting,  which  has  fince  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  that 

*  fo  elegantly,  fo  fcientifically  touched,  as  to  make  me  diffident 
‘  of  entering  the  lifts  after  him.’ 

We  confefs  we  have  received  confiderable  pleafure  from  this 
poem.  The  writer  difplays  much  fcientific  criticifm,  and  a 
lively  fenfibility  to  poetical  beauties;  and  he  has  illuftrated 
his  poem  by  a  pleafing  and  copious  commentary.  He 
has  collecSled,  with  tafte  and  judgment,  the  moft  remarkable 
anecdotes  which  relate  to.  the  profeflbrs  of  .  the  art  he  celebrates. 
The  work* is  divided  into  four  cantos;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expreffing  our  approbation  of  its  execu¬ 
tion.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  compelled  to  animadvert  on  one 
glaring  fault,  which  we  are  the  mpre  furprifed  at  in  the 
compofition  of  a  writer  who  difplays  good  tafte.  In  al- 
moft  every  page  our  ear  is  hurt  by  an  incorreftnefs  of  rhime, 
of  which  we  ftiall  give  fome  fpecimens :  at  p.  9,  Po/ne  and 
€rown\  p.  10,  throne  and  Rome  \  p.  12,  frame  and  chain  \  and  at 
p.  13,  own  and  dome\  are  all  inftances  of  what  we  mention. 
This  defeft  hurts  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  and  proceeds 
from  fome  imperfedlion  in  the  writer’s  ear,  which  wc  wonder 
thofc  critical  friends,  whom  he  tells  us  he  confulted,  did  not 
point  out  to  his  gbfervation. 

The 


94  Painliti^y  a  Pcitn, 

The  origin  of  painting  the  author  deduces  from  the  cir. 
cumftance  of  the  Corinthian  maid  tracing  the  fhadow  of  h^r 
deeping  lover  on  the  wall.  The  following  paflage  equals  the 
defcription  which  Mr.  Haylcy  has  given  on  the  fame  fubjecl: 

*  Or  is  to  Greece  thy  filial  homage  paid  ? 

Thyfelf  the  offspring  of  the  Sicyon  maid  ; 

Of  fair  Corinthia,  doom’d  by  Kate  to  prove 
The  bitter  pangs  of  feparating  love. 

At  eve  the  lovers  hole  a  laft  adieu, 

And  midnight  pafs’d,  yet  ftill  the  theme  was  new ; 

One  glimmering  lamp  alone  its  light  fupplies. 

Gilds  their  fad  tears,  and  wavers  with  their  fighs. 

At  length,  with  love,  and  care,  and  fleep  opprefs’d. 

The  youth  reclines  on  fair  Corinthia’s  breaft ; 

The  watchful  maid  the  kindly  lamp  befriends. 

And  on  the  wall  the  fleeping  fhade  fufpends. 

Love  lent  a  feather  from  his  bow,  to  trace 
The  graceful  outline  of  the  much-lov’d  face. 

From  hence  the  Greeks  their  boailed  honour  prove. 

And  graft  their  glory  on  a  maiden’s  love  !’ 

Wc  think  that  the  little  circumftance  of  ‘  the  glimmering 
*  lamp  gilding  their  fad  tears,  and  wavering  with  their  fighs,’  is 
fele£led  with  great  felicity.  As  a  farther  fpecimen  of  this  in¬ 
genious  production,  we  tranferibe  his  character  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  painting  : 

•  Chief  of  the  Roman  fchool,  defeend  and  fing; 

Loud,  and  yet  louder,  ftrike  the  brazen  firing. 

Till  the  ftrong  tones  from  heaven's  high  arch  rebound. 

And  earth  reverberates  the  burfiing  found : 

Strains  all  divine  great  Angelo*  infpire,  ‘ 

Thy  hand  of  iron,  and  thy  foul  of  fire  ; 

Whofe  nervous  line  with  flcill  profound  combin’d 
Each  playful  mufcle  and  its  place  aflign’d  ; 

From  thee  firft  Raphael  f  feiz’d  the  glowing  flame. 

Which  o’er  him  fwift  like  burfiing  lightnings  came  : 

Raphael! 

•  Michael  Angelo  claims  equally  our  attention  as  a  fculptcr  and 
an  architeft  :  the  love  of  the  former  he  imbibed  at  an  early  age  irora 
his  nurfe,  whofe  hulband  exercifed  the  art ;  and  of  the  latter,"  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  wdll  bear  cvtilaHing 
teftimony.  He  died  1564,  aged  89. 

f  ‘  Raphael,  who  was  ambitious  of  being  confidered  bv  the  UitH 
polterity  as  unrivalk^  in  his  art,  took  infinite  pah^s  with  his  Itudies, 
and  lent  to  ranfack  Greece  for  models  of  elegant  forms  of  all  de- 

fcript’yns, 
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Raphael !  whofc  more  than  mortal  pencil  caught 
The  foft  emotions  of  the  lighlfonie  thought ; 

Skill’d  to  arreii  the  paCions  as  they  roll, 

fr.atch  exprefiion,  tcuchrtone  of  the  fouH 
To  bid  with  grace  the  bending  neck  decline. 

To  float  Icofe  draperies  with  the  flowing  line  ; 

The  wanton  locks  in  waving  braids  to  turn; 

Inflru^t  the  raptur'd  Magdalen  to  mourn  ; 

Beauty  with  added  Inflie  warm,  and  (hed 
The  llream  of  glory  round  the  facrc'd  head ; 

Low  at  thy  feet  the  dying  vidim^  fee. 

That  ruihlefs  Envy  immolates  to  thee!’ 

If  his  work  is  honoured  with  a  fccond  edition,  we  advife  him 
to  correct  the  frequent  deficiencies  of  his  rhime;  to  li’engthen 
fome  feeble  verfes,  and. vary  fomc  trite  fimiles.  He  iVenis  nnt 
to  want  either  taite  or  affiduity  to  render  his  poem  a  finilhed 
produdfion. 


Art.  V.  A  Rrj:ew  of  Dr.  Pricers  JVritings  on  the  Suhje^  of 
the  Finances  of  this  Kingdom.  To  which  are  added^  the  Three 
Plans  communicated  hy  him  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Tear  1786,  yir 
redeeming  the  National  Debt:  and  afo  an  Inquiry  into  the  real 
State  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure^  from  the  Ejiahlijh^ 
m^nt  of  the  Confolidated  Fund  to  the  Tear  179 1.  By  IViliiam 
Morgan^  F.  R.S.  pp.  80.  8vo,  2s.  Cadell.  London,  1792, 

'^HIS  pamphlet  was  written  during  the  lafi:  feflion  of  par- 
*■“  liament,  when  a  few  trifling  taxes  were  repealed.  The 
abilities  of  Mr.  Morgan,  as  at  calculator,  are  well  known  in 


j  feriptions,  which  having  made  his  own,  by  frequently  copying,  he 
j  deftroyed,  to  bar  the  fame  path  to  any  future  rival.  From  his  friend 
I  Braraante  he  procured  the  key  of  the  Pope's  chapel,  to  fee  what  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  was  there  doing,  which,  like  a  flafli  of  lightning, 
awakened  every  latent  power;  and  from  thence  his  flyle  received 
its  higheft  pitch  of  improvement.  His  pidure  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which  is  efleemed  his  mafter-piecc,  was  painted  for  France,  but,  oa 
his  death,  declined  at  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  church  of  St,  Pietro 
in  Montorio.  He  was  to  have  married  the  niece  of  Cardinal  flibicna, 
who  revived  the  decoration  of  theatrical  reprefentation  by  fccnery, 
in  a  play  performed  before  Leo  the  Tenth;  but  his  exceflive  de¬ 
baucheries  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence  at  the  early  age  of  37,  ia 
1520, 

*  *  Francefco  de  Bologna,  the  friend  of  Raphael,  died  of  envy  at 
receiving  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael,  cpnfigned  to  his  care  for  the 
charch  of  Bologna.* 
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the  republic  of  fcience  ;  and  the  prefent  work  declares  that  be.* 
coming  independence  of  mind  which  difdains  to  flatter  and  de¬ 
ceive.  He  expofeSj  with  fuccefs^  the  hollow  fchemes  with 
which  our  rulers  amufe  a  credulous  public ;  and  refeues 
from  oblivion  the  plans  communicated  by  his  late  friend.  Dr. 
Price,  who  was  juftly  entitled  to  a  very  large  fhare  of  the  praife 
fo  unjufUy  arrogated  by  another.  That  amiable  and  enlightened 
philofopher  laboured  with  afliduity  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  ihem  from  the  immenfc 
accumulation  of  national  debt;  and,  with  much  perfpicuity;  he 
pointed  out  the  eafieft  and  mott  elFedlual  methods  for  reducing 
and  extinguilhing  it.  He  was  attacked  by  the  hirelings  of  mi- 
nillry ;  but  their  performances  were  foon  forgotten,  and  Dr. 
Price  lived  to  fee  his  fpeculations,  which  had  been  treated  as  at 
lead  vifionary,  in  fome  meafure  realifed.  In  1769  he  publiftieJ 
his  ‘  Treatife  on  Annuities  and  Reverfionary  Payments in 
which  he  reprefented  the  folly  of  borrowing  and  mortgaging 
perpetually  on  the  public  credit,  and  (hewed,  that  if  the  finking 
fund,  eftabliilied  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  afterwards  de- 
ftroyed  by  that  corrupt  minifter,  had  been  faithfully  applied,  it 
would  at  that  time  have  entirely  extinguifhed  the  debt,  amount¬ 
ing  to  136  millions.  In  i77i>  appeared  his  ‘Appeal  on  the 
Subjedl  of  National  Debt  *  which  entered  more  fully  into  the 
fubjeft,  and  earneftly  called  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
third  edition  of  his  firft  work  came  out  in  1773)  contained 
fome  obje6Iions  to  a  plan  for  paying  the  national  debt,  which 
Lord  North  had  then  announced  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
But  the  war  foon  broke  out  with  America,  and  the  debts  were 
increafed  by  that  minifter  above  120  millions.  In  1777)  Dr. 
Price  publilhed  his  ‘  Additional  Obfervations  on  Civil  Liberty;! 
wherein  he  particularly  reprobated  the  ruinous  expedient  of  in- 
creafing  the  capital  in  order  to  borrow  money  at  a  low  intereft. 
A  fourth  edition  of  the  ‘  Treatife  on  Reverfionary  Payments^ 
was  publKhed  in  1783)  which,  among  other  valuable  additions, 
contained  an  account  of  the  debt  incurred  fince  the  year  1 776. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  Dr.  Price  pub¬ 
lilhed  a  ftatement  of  the  finances  at  the  figning  of  the  pe^ce,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  meafures  which  that  nobleman  intended 
to  have  adopted  towards  relieving  the  nation.  One.  of  thefc 
was,  gradually  to  convert  the  three  per  cent,  (lock  into  four  per 
cents  *9  and  thus  to  diminifh  the  capital.  -In  1783,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  impofition  of-  new  taxes,  the  expenditure  exceeded  the 
income  nearly  one  million.  When  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  power, 
the  loans  were  conduced  on  better  principles.  Almoft  the 
whole  of  the  navy,  victualling,  and  ordnance  arrears  were  funded 
(lock  bearing  an  intereft  of  five  per  cent.  In  the  year  17^^ 
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the  former  divifions  of  the  taxes  into  four  heads  were  abolifhed, 
and  ail  included  into  one  fund  called  the  Confolidated  Fund.  Out 
of  the  furplus  income  a  million  is  annually  to  be  applied  to  the 
gradual  difcharge  of  the  national. debt.  ‘  This  is  undoubtedly,* 


‘  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  the  firft  idea  of  this  meafure, 
‘  and  of  the  method  in  which  it  is  carried  into  execution/  Had 
Mr.  Pittj  therefore,  derived  his  information  only  from  thofe 
writings,  his  obligations  to*  them  would  have  been  fufficiently 
manifeft  to  have  created  a  doubt,  whether  the  hope  which  he 
exprefled  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  having  ‘  his  name  in- 
‘  fcribed.on  a  pillar  to  public  credit  as  its  preferver  and  reftorer^ 
‘  ought  not  alfo  to  have  included  the  name  of  Dr  Price/  But 
the  oiinifter’s  obfigations  were  of  a  much  ftronger  nature.  In 
January  1786  he  wrote^  a  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  inclofing  a  plan 
for  examination.  Mr.  Pitt  there  propofed  that  107!  millions 
of  three  per  cents  fliould  be  converted  into  74I  millions  of  five 
per  centiy  at  the  price  of  69! .  This  would  have  occafioned  an 
additional  expence  of  510,000/.  per  annurriy  and  left  only 
490,000/.  for  the  difcharge  of  the  five  per  cent,  ftock.  But  the 
annual  million  difpofed  in  this  way  would  riot  have  extin-* 
guilhed  74!  millions  of  Jive  per  cent.  {{6Q\i  in  a  fliorter  period 
than  107 1  millions  of  three  per  cents  at  90;  fo  that  the  public 
muft  have  fuffered  the  fame  Ibfs  as  if  they  had  paid  20  per  cent. 
cn  the  principal  ,more  than  the  market  price.  Dr.  Price. urged 
his  objedio'ns  fo  ftrongly  againft  the  fcheme,  that  Mr.  Pitt'was 


convinced  of  its  impropriety,  and  delircd  a  conterence  on  the 
fuhjedl.  On  this  occafion  Dr.  Price  communicated  three  dif¬ 
ferent  plans  for  the  reduftion  of  the  national  debt.  In  the  firft 
the  annual  million  was  to  be  aided  by  the  falling  in  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  annuities,  life,  annuities,  expences  of  management,  and 
converting  60  rhillions  of  the  three  per  cents  \r\io  Jour  fer  centSy 
by  providing,  in  the  .firlt  five  years,’  600,000/.  per  ann.  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  differe;nce  of  intereft.  In  this  plan  15  millions  of  ftocjc 
are  difeharged  in  feven  ye^s ;  aqd  die  five  per  cent,  ftock,  then 
becoming  redeemable  at  par,  are  entirely  extinguished  in  fifteen 
years.  'Phe  payment  of  the  four  per  cents  viovf  con[imences,  .and 
is  computed  in  the  32d  year,  from  which  time  the  three  per  cents 
continue  to  be  redeemed  at  par.  In  this  way  i88j  millions  of 
debt  are  difeharged  in  40  years. — The  feepnd  plan  is  the  fame, 
except  that  it  fuppofes  no  conv,er.fion  of  ftock.  In  thirteen  years 
above  20^ , millions  of  the  three  per  centSy  and  near  5  millions  of 
four  per  centSy  are  difeharged.  The  five  per  cents  be¬ 
come  redeemable,  and  are  extinguifhed  in  the  20th  year.  In 
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two  years  more  the  remainder  of  the  four  per  cents  are  redeem, 
cd  ;  and  from  that  time  the  three  per  cents  are  paid  off  at  par.  In 
the  fpacc  of  40  years  17  ij  millions  are  difeharged. — The  third 
is  the  fcebleft  plan,  as  the  operation  of  the  annual  million  is  not 
quickened  by  the  addition  of  600, oco/,  during  the  firft  five 
years.  Itdrfcharges  only  126  millions  in  40  years. — Dr.  Price 
'ftrongly  recommended  the  firft  plan;  but  Mr.  Pitt  would  not 
venture  on  fo  rigorous  a  meafure,  though  he  has  fince  made  aa 
addition  of  800,00c/.  to  the  taxes.  The  third  plan,  therefore, 
was  adopted,  and  with  fome  reftndling  claufes  that  muft  greativ 
retard  its  operation.  The  appropriated  million  would  grow  to 
four  millions  in  26  years ;  bur  the  aft  of  parliament  limits  its 
incrcafe  to  that  fum,  and  thus  changes  compound  Fntereft  into 
fimple  intcreft  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  redeemed  more 
debt  in  the  next  14  years  than  during  the  26  preceding.  It  is 
bcfides  enafted,  that  on  any  crhergency,  the  produce  of  the 
finking  fund  may  be  appropriated,  provided  that  an  equivalent 
tax  be  laid.  This  claufc  alone  is  fufticient  to  defeat  the  whole 
plan : 

<  When  the  different  fehemes  were  propofed  in  the  year.  1786  fer 
.  redeeming  the  national  debt,  the  revenue,  in  ccnfequcnce  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  regulations  and  improvements  was  reprefented  to  be  in  fuch  a 
flourifhing  fiate  as  to  have  no  doubt  of  its  yielding  a  million  furpliis 
in  that  and  the  follow  ing  years.  But  fubfequent  experience  has  (hewn, 
that,  even  with  the  aid  of  extraordinary  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
•feme  millions,  no  fuch  fiirplcs  has  ever  exilled.  The  anticipation  of 
the  finking  fund,  rhe  gleanings  of  arrears  in  <he  different  receivers 
•hands,  the  rigorous  exaction  of  the  taxes,  the  extenfion  of  the  ex- 
cife,  the  abominable  expedient  of  annual  lotteries,  and  all  other  ef¬ 
forts  to  in  creafe  the  revenue,  have  proved  infufficient ;  and  it  has 
been  found  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  10  new  loans  to  provide  for  the 
public  expeadiiOre.  But  the  apparent  reduftion  of  the  debt  has  beei\ 
carried  on,  and  the  nation,  without  enquiring  into  the  means,  hath 
cafily  fatisfied  itfelf  with  the  belief  of  its  growing  profperity.* 

Dr.  Price  was  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  plan  carrid 
on;  and  this  opinion  he  intended  to  fupport,  by  inferring, in  the 
laft  edition  of  his  Treatife  on  Reveriionary  Payments,  an  accu¬ 
rate  ftatement  of  the  public  accounts  fince  the  eftabliftimentof 
the  finking  fund.  Unfortunately  death  interrupted  the  labours 
of  that  excellent  man,  and  he  left  behind  him* only  a  few  de¬ 
tached  obfervations.  He  exprefles  his  aftoniftiment  that  the  fe- 
left  committee  in  1786  ftiould  ftate  a  furplus  of  a  million  not 
founded  on  any  aftual  produce  of  the  revenue,  but  on  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  expenditure  was  two  millions  lefs  than  in  facl 
He  (hews  very  clearly,  that,  though  the  extraordinary  receipts 
in  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  amounted  to  more  than 
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xkret  millions^  yet  above  half  a  million  more  has  been  borrowed 
than  has  been  fpent  in  paying  otF.  The  conclufions  of  Dr.  Price 
are  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  fcle6l  committee  in  1791, 
which  Mr.  Morgan  proceeds  to  examine.  It  appears,  from  ar¬ 
ranging  the  accounts  in  a  more  intelligible  manner,  that  the 
debt  contra£Ied  during  the  five  preceding  years,  notvvithlland- 
ing  the  extraordinary  receipt  of  five  millions,  exceeded  the  debt 
redeemed  by  more  than  a  miliion  and  a  half: 

<  It  was  reafonable  to  have  expedled  that,  in  a  Report  intended  for 
the  information  of  the  public,  the  real  furplus  or  deficiency  of  each 
year  would  have  been  feparately  Hated,  fo  that  it  might  have  been 
afeertained  without  difficulty,  whether  the  revenue  of  the  country  had 
hitherto  been  equal  to  the  expenditure.  But,  inftead  of  proceeding 
in  this  plain  and  fimple  manner,  a  perplexed  mafs  of  cflimates  is 
thrown  together,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  imagine  that,  like  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  kingdom,  the  public  accounts  are  involved  in  fo  much 
xnyftery,  as  to  admit  of  being  underftood  only  by  minifiers  of  Hate. 
Happily,  however,  for  mankind,  the  dawn  of  general  knowledge 
begins  to  appear,  and  it  will  foon  be  difeovered,  that  one  requires 
only  a  little  common  fenfe'^  and  the  other  a  little  commm  arithmetic* 

The  intelligent  author  concludes  with  animadverting  on  a 
pamphlet  lately  publiftied  under  the  fandlion  of  theTreafury, 
and  entitled,  ‘  A  brief  Examination  into  the  Increafe  of  the 
Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  of  Great-Britain/ 

*  The  obvious  defign  of  this  work  is,  to  imprefs  the  public  with 
an  idea  of  their  great  obligations  to  the  miniitry  for  the  wifdom  of 
thofe  meafures  which  have  conducted  the  nation  to  its  prefen t  Hate  of 
prorperity;  and,  in  order  to  enhance  this  obligation,  the  year  17S3  is 
felcfted  for  the  contrail,  when  a  war,  which  had  nearly  dellroyed  the 
refources  and  credit  of  the. kingdom,  had  ja(l  been  terminated.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are*  few  inllances  in  which  minilters  of  Hate  have  any  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  a  country  for  promoting  its*  trade'  or  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  often  deferve  its  fevereft  re- 
prehenfion  for* checking  their  progrefs,  and  even  ruining  them  alto¬ 
gether.  If,  therefore,  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  has  increafed 
of  late,  it  has  been  by  the  gradual  operations  of  a  peace  of  nine  years, 
and  the  induHrious  fpirit  of  the  people,  not  by  any  encouragement 
It  has  received  from  the  prefent  admlnillration.  Tbeir  claims  to  gra¬ 
titude  are  indeed  peculiarly  improper,  and  they  ought  to  blufh  in 
affuming  to  ihcmfelves  the  leail  merit  on  this  occafion.  For,  by 
the  impofition  of  vexatious  taxes,  by  the  extenfion  of  the  excife,  and 
by  three  fucceflive  armaments,  our  commerce  has  beeq  materially  ob- 
llrufted ;  and  confequently  the  high  degree  of  profperity  to  which  it 
IS  faid  to  have  now  arrived,  has  been  attained  not  only  without  the 
affirtance  of  minifiry,  but  even  by  furmounting  the  impediments 
which  the  operations  of  government  have  oppofed  to  its  progrefs.' 
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Though  our  ideas  do  not  entirely  correfpond  with  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan's,  we  nererthelefs  think  therh  of  fufficient  importance  to 
Jay  before  the  public.  We  can  hardly  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
lynxean  eye  of  oppqfitipn  would  not  deteft  and  expofe  the  mi- 
nifter  were  his  fchemes  of  economy  ill-founded  or  illufory,  as 
they  are  here  reprefented.  The  fubjeft,  however,  is  of  great 
importance ;  and  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  feems  en¬ 
titled  to  refpeft. 


Art.  VI.  A  Poetical  and  PhUofophical  EJfay  on  the  French  Re. 
volution.  Addrejpd  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  pp.  39, 
4to.  2s.  Ridgway.  London,  1793. 

^T*HI  S  poem,  written  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  the jfacetious  mcra- 
*  ber  (as  appears  by  the  advertifement),  confifts  of  unqua¬ 
lified  panegyric  on  the  important  revolution  of  France.  In  the 
character  of  a  poet,  Mr.  Courtenay  has  before  folicited  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention ;  but  we  cannot  felicitate  him  on  his  poetical 
powers.  He  fometimes  difplays  a  lively  imagination,  but  he 
rarely  expreffes  with  perfplcuity  and  with  grace  what  appears  often 
to  be  well  conceived.  He  is  generally  encumbered  with  ideas 
while  his  lines  drag  heavily  on  the  ear ;  in  a  word,  he  is  little 
verfed  in  the  art  of  poetry'.  In  this  effufion  of  the  democratic 
mufe,  he  attacks  the  vulnerable  parts  of  Mr.  Burke’s  *  Reflec¬ 
tions,*  and  appears  to  be  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  thole 
philofophers  who,  while  they  iuDveit  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  govemntent,  only  ereft  in  their  ftead  a  vifionary  and  dc- 
lirfivc  febric.  . 

We  fcledf  the  following  palTage  as  one  at  leaft  of  the  mofi 
animated  of  the  poem : 

*  From  fuch  a  theme  the  mufe  indignant  flics. 

And  fees  tnajeftic  feenes  in  France  arrfe; 

Secs  liberty  in  fplendid  triumph  fhine. 

And  Gallia’s  fons  kneel  at  her  facred  flirine, 

Where  the  Baftile  once  fpread  its  dreary  gloom. 

And  daring  fjririts  found  a  living  tomb. 

No  flaves  in  arms  now  (hield  a  defpot’s  throne, 

Man’s  facred  claims  her  generous  foldiers  own. 

*  No  charter’d  grams  the  venturous  prow  rcllrain. 

Nor  on  the  artift  caft  a  galling  chain. 

No  parilh  bounds  confine  him  to  a  fpot. 

To  ftarve  by  law,  unpitied  and  forgot. 

No  llatdinan  there  a  venal  fuffrage  buys. 

And  fhaCkks  freedom  by  a  vile  excife. 
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Mo  inquifition  marriage  rites  profanes^ 

'i^oTeJi  4^  there  with  pious  rancour  reigns. 

Ko  bloated  priefts  count  godlinefs  by  gain. 

While  ftarving  curates  Aipplicate  in  vain. 

As  all  religions  with  one  voice  agree  i 

To  preach  good  morals,  every  left  is  free. 

No  fubtle  judges  law’s  (Irong  bulwark  mine. 

And  doo%^  a  prifon  by  the  infolvent’s  fine. 

There  mild  phllofophy  bids  conteft  ceafe. 

And  vile  attornies  curfe  the  word  of  peace. 

No  nuptial  bonds  bid  nuptial  BaiVdes  rife. 

Love  hovers  round,  releas’d  from  galling  ties. 

*  OpprelEon’s  grafp  tKe  peafant  feels  no  more. 

No  longer  doom’d  to  drag  the  flavift  oar; 

A  wretched  exile  from  his  natal  place; 

Tom  from  his  wife,  his  children’s  fond  embrace. 

To  mourn  one  fatal  crime — a  partridge  (lain. 

While  night  by  night  he  .watch'd  his  fcanty  grain : 

His  fcanty  grain  no  more  the  Levite’s  fpoil. 

The  tithe-fiieaf  now  rewards  his  honed  toil. 

No  mean.exemption  cringing  nobles  find. 

No  partial  taxes  prefs  the  labouring  hind. 

No  courtier’s  penfion  robs  his  humble  (hed. 

And  cheats  a  village  of  their  hard-earn’d  bread.  ' 

No  more  he  dreads  the  Corvees*  fervile  day,  ’ 

Nor  fiarves  and  fweats  to  form  the  royal 
The  feudal  common  blooms  beneath  his  hand. 

And  yeomen  rife  the  wonder  of  the  land. 

With  confeious  piide  he  tends  his  fertile  fields. 

And  taftes  the  gifts  that  bourtteous  nature  yields. 

O’er  the  prefs’d  grape  with  joyous  viiage  fings. 

And  crowns  a  wi&  breath’d  by  the  bed  of  kings. 

^  No  regal  grants  fieri  mark  defpotic  will. 

And  make  a  phyfical  by  moral  ill ; 

Edge  keen  diilrefs,  and  plant  invidious  drife. 

Between  the  luxuries  arid  wants  of  life. 

From  Winter’s  dull  the  poor  with  joy  retire. 

Earth  yields  her  fuel,  lights  the  cottage  fire;  ^ 

Rural  content  her  cheerful  front  diijplays. 

And  fmiling  infants  play  around  the  blaze.’ 

The  writer  has  accompanied  this  work  by  an  ingenious  corn* 
mentary,confifting  of  curious  extracts  from  various  philofophical 
writers.  Some  readers  will  be  dull  enou^  to  prefer  thefe  ex- 
tradts  to  the  poem  itfclf. 
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Art.  VII.  An  Addrefsy  in  Ve^fty  to  the  Author  of  the  Poetical 
and  Philofopbical  Ejjay  on  the  Freneb  Revolution.  pp«  12.  410. 
IS.  Owen,  London,  1793. 

TT  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  poem  we  come  from  notic- 
ing>  Ihould  pafs  without  animadverfion.  1  !:e  prefent  ad- 
drefs  has  been  attributed  to  feveral  eminent  writers ;  whoever 
be  the  author  of  it,  it  will  be  confeffed,  that  his  poetical  talents 
differ  as  widely  from  thofe  of  his  adverfary,  as  do  his  political 
fentiments.  .It  equals,  while  it  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  the 
celebrated  Heroic  Epiftle.  The  irony  is  well  concealed,  and 
conducted  throughout  with  great  felicity ;  it  is  a  diamond  which 
its  brilliancy  has  rendered  more  keen.  But  an  extract  will  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  perceive  that  we  have  not  beftowed  more  coin- 
mendation  on  this  little  poem  than  it  merits: 

*  Each  various  region  of  the  globe  explore. 

From  India’s,  fultry  clime  to  Zembla’s  fhorc. 

Nature’s  parental  bounty  hill  you’ll  find, 

(To  human  wpnts  and  human  weaknefs  kind)  • 

Where’er  from  noxious  foils  and  fickly  (kies 
Or  pois’nous  fruits,  or  baleful  vapours  rife. 

Tempers, with  healthful  gifts:the  climate’s  woes. 

And  with  the  bane  the  antidote  beftows. 

Thus  fultry  funs  that  fcorch  the  air,  produce 
The  cooling  orange  and  the  anana’s  juice ; 

And  the  rough  bear  that  prowls  the  icy  main. 

Wraps  with  his  fhaggy  hide  the  frozen  fvvain. 

*  Thus,  though  Hibernia  wafted  from  her  firand 

•  Arillocratic  Burke  to  curfc  the  land. 

To  fcatter  feeds  of  ill  on  falfe  pretence. 

Which  fools  mi  flake  for  fentiment  and  fenfe. 

Yet  happier  offspring  of  the  fame  rank  field, 

1.0!  her  prolific  plains  a  C***t**t  yield. 

To  ferfe  and  fentiment  w  hofe  genuine  claim 
Fools  can’t  miflake,  nor  calumny  mifname. 

So  when  the  affembled  heroes  fail’d  of  yore 
From  hollile  Greece  to  Troy's  devoted  (hore, 

•  ’  The  impartial  fleet  to  equal  merit  true. 

That  bore  Ulyfles,  bore  Therlites  too. 

/  ‘  O  richly  gifted  with  thy  country’s  grace  1 

•  Elcfl  with  impenetrable  powers  of  face; 

Whofe  brilliant  je^s,  like  thy  poijfurds  refin’d. 

Leave  Britain’s  d'flanc’d  Billingfgates  behind ; 

Say,  could  no  gleam  of  thy  refulgent  wit, 

\Vhofe  flalh  fo  oft  the  Treafury- bench  has  hit. 

Which  whilom  from  that  bench,  in  North's  good  days, 

.  Has  dazzled  Oppofidon  with  its  blaze ; 
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Ci^uld  no  faint  fpark  with  tranfient  light  illume 
.Thy  philofophic  and  poetic  gloom  ? 

Poetry,  fuch  as  patriotic  bellmen  reach, 

Philoiophy  that  Gallic  atheifts  preach  ? 

T4o— other  charms  to  C***t**y’s  mufe  belongs 
Sacred  to  dullnefs  flo*,vs  the  votive  fong. 

‘  Yet  bleft  the  ilrain,  how  dull  foe’er  it  roll. 
That  rouzes  from  her  trance  the  moon-flruck  foul. 
Lull’d  by  the  Avitchmg  pow’rs  of  Edmund's  profe, 
Thofe  magic  founds  where  wit,  where  fancy  glows. 
Profe,  fuch  as  poets  only  can  rehear fe, 

Profe,  not  at  all  refembling  C***T**y’s  verfc, 

Jn  vifionary  dreams  1  faw  pourtray’d 
A  fcene,  in  hues  of  brilliant  light  array’d ; 

I  faw  Britannia’s  fields  their  wealth  difplay 
In  every  garb  of  rural  plenty  gay ; 

I  faw  her  looms  the  work  inceffant  ply. 

To  every  breeze  I  faw  her  canrvafs  fly ; 

J  heard,  where'er  the  web  its  texture  fpread, 
Wherei’er  her  decks  the  wave-worn  feamen  tread, 
Where’er  her  finewy  peafants  turni  the  foil. 

The  fong  of  freedom  cheer  the  hour  of  toil ; 

1  felt  th*  impartial  arm  of  equal  law 
Proteft  the  meaneft,  and  the  proudeft  awe.— 
Vifions  of  glory,  flay  ! — I  pray  in  vain. 

Chill’d  by  the  touch  of  his  torpedo  drain. 

At  once  the  fairy  feenes  of  pleafure  fade. 

And  darknefs  fpreads  around  her  midnight  (hade* 

No  more  the  merchant’s  vent’rous  prow  explores. 

By  commerce  wafted,  earth’s  remoteft  fhores. 
Secure  that  law  (hall  watch  with  guardian  eye 
O’er  the  rich  fruits  of  profperous  induftry ; 

No  more  fhall  agriculture  till  the  foil. 

Certain  to  reap  the  produce  of  his  toil. 

Panders  and  parafites,  the  Tons  of  vice. 

The  lhamelefs  crew  of  plunder,  cards,  and  dice. 
The  pamper’d  minions  of  fo  dire  a  name. 

Compar’d  with  whom  the  brothel’s  fink  is  fame. 
Sweet  womanhood’s  contempt  and  man’s  difgracc. 
The  kifs  fraternal  reeking  on  their  face. 

This  motley  race,  with  democratic  pride, 

Bov’reigns  of  all,  the  fpoils  of  all  divide, 

Difpenfing  equal  right,  with  poisonous  breath. 

To  plunder,  famine,  mifery,  and  deatlu’ 


We  Reviewers  have  no  objection  to  thefe  poetical  fklr- 
miflics  between  the  ariftocratic  and  democratic  mufes.  We 
have  only  to  lament,  that  the  violence  of  party  will  not  reft  fa- 
with  lampooning  each  other. 
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An  Excurfion  to  the  Peak  of  Tenerijfi. 

Art.  VIII.  An  Excurfton  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  in  170T ;  he, 
ing  the  ^uhjlance  of  a  Letter  to  Jofeph  Jekyl!^  Efq.  M.  P.  F.  R.  S, 
F.  S.  from  Lieutenont  Rye^  of  the  Royal  Navy.  pp.  34, 
4to.  xs.  Faulder.  London,  1793. 

HE  Peak  pf  Teneriffe  is  confeffedly  the  moft  regular  and 
*  magnificent  of  the  volcanic  mountains.  Its  fnowy  fum* 
mit,  towering  far  above  the  region  of  the  clouds,  the  diftant 
muttering  thunder,  and  the  gleams  of  lightning  which  occa^ 
fionally  burft  from  the  darkened  fcenery,  exhibit  to  the  navi* 
gator  a  fpc£tacle  pf  matchlefs  fublimity.  Yet  fcicntific  tra- 
vellers  have  generally  been  deterred  by  the  danger  of  the  enter- 
prife  from  inveftigating  the  ftru£ture  of  this  mountain.  The 
obfervatlons  of  Mr,  Heberden  were  confined  to  a  part  only;  nor 
has  even  the  height  been  accurately  deterniined.  We  muft  ap- 
plaud  the  refolution  and  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Rye,  and  have  only 
to  regret  that  he  was  unprovided  with  philofophical  inffruments, 
and  his  mind  not  ftored  with  mineralogical  knowledge.  This 
pamphlet  is,  neverthelefs,  entertaining,  andxontains  fome  facts 
not  unworthy  of  the  naturalift’s  attention,-  -  The  occafion  of  its 
publication,  the  author  informs  u«,  was  a  paragraph  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  newfpapfert,  .ftating  that  Sir  George  Stauntor, 
ft  cretary  in  the  embafly  to  China,  had  found  it  impoffible  10 
gain  the  fummit  of  Teneriffe.  As  Lieutenant  Ryei  in  defiance 
of  the  expoftulations  of  the  h'atives,  arid  in  fpite  of  the  numerous 
impediments  to  his  .  progrefs,  had  fuccceded  in  the  atteriapt,  he 
was  emboldened  to  offer  his  journal  to  the  world. 

On  the  1 6th  of  April,  1791^  the  Gorgon,  bound  to  New 
South  Wales,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cryz,  Lieutenant 
Rye,  and  Mr.  Burton  the  botanift,  embraced  this  opportunity 
of  vifiting  the  Peak.  I'hey  travelled  on  mules  to  the  town  of 
Oratava,  over  a  country  wildly  irregular,'  but  of  extreme  fer¬ 
tility.  On  their  arrival,  which  was  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  were  refufed  admittance,  and  obliged  to  proceed,  near 
another  mile,  to  the  houfe  of  a  peafant,  where  they  found  the 
utmoft  difficulty  in  making  themfelves  undefftbbd,  till  an  old 
fpldier  appeared,  who  had  been  focrie  time  a  priforier  in  England. 
By  his  friendly  mediation,  they  contrafted,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
dollars,  for  mules  to  carry  thepi  as  for  up  the  mountain  as  poffi- 
ble,  and. back  again  to  Oratava.  They  alfo  fettled  for  provi- 
fions,  which  conlifted  of  two  or  three  fait  fifh',  two  dozen  of 
hard  eggs,  one  dozen  of  fmaJl  loaves,  and  two  gallons  of  wine. 

They  now  ftrolled  out  into  the  town,  which  is  thus  defcribed*. 

.  .  ,  »•  «  .  . 

‘  Oratava  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  rugged  hill,  which  llopc> 

gradually  to  the  fca.  It  commands  the  yiew  of  4  fine  bay,  convenient 
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for  Ihip*  which  have  but  a  fmall  draught  of  water,  and  in  this  place 
accordingly  merchantmen  of  this  defcription  ufually  anchor.  Bcfidei 
the  local  advantages,  they  have  here  allb  other  inducements,  as  wine, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  are  got  on  board  at  the  port  of  Oratava  at  a 
more  reafonable  rate  than  at  Santa  Gruz.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moll 
fertile  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  in  a  great  meafure  fupplies  all  the  relh 
Nothing  can  be  either  more  beautiful  or  more  romantic  than  this 
charming  place.  The  houfes,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  arc  low,  but  they 
arc  remarkably  neat,  and  of  white  Hone.  The  ftrects  muft  not  be 
paired  over  without  their  proper  lharc  of  praife. — On  one  fide  they 
have  a  channel  for  a  copious  fpring  of  the  cleareft  and  fweeteft  water, 
which  in  its  paffage  over  a  rugged  kind  of  pavement,  murmurs  moft 
agreeably  along.  Every  furrounding  valley  is  a  vineyard,  watered 
by  innumerable  ftreams.  Hills  above  hills,  crowned  with  woods,  ele¬ 
vate  thcmfelves  to  the  clouds ;  and  the  ftupendous  Peak  towering 
above  the  whole,  renders  the  great  mafs  of  view  moft  fublimcly  inte- 
refting.  -About  four  in  the  afternoon,  our  curiofity  was  attmLied  by 
the  performance  of  fome  Roman  Citholic  ceremonies.  An  immenfe 
crowd  of  people  followed  certain  images  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  Peter  5 
thefc  were  placed  on  thrones,  which  were  decorated  with  very  beauti¬ 
ful  artificial  floWers,  and  furrodnded  by  all  the  religious  of  the  place. 
At  every  houfe  of  worfliip  they  halted;  here  they  waved  their  cenfers, 
and  fung  anthems,  after  which  they  again  proceeded.  The  attention 
of  the  people  was  frequently  directed. to  the  appearance  of  two 
(Irangers  among  them,  and  we  could  obferve  ourfelves  to  be  the  ob- 
jefts  of  curiofity  and  converfation.  The  governor  alfo  was  pleafed  to 
notice  us;  for. when  the  ceremony  of  the  proceftion  ended,  and  thi 
people  were  difperfed,  a  gentleman  addrefled  us,  as  we  were  return¬ 
ing  home,  in  good  Englifti,  and  defired  us,  in  polite  terms,  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  governor’s  houfe.  We  did  not  refufe  his  invita¬ 
tion,  and  were  foon  introduced  to  his  excellency,  his  fon,  and  feveral 
officers.  They  received  us  with  much  appearance  of  fricndfhip,  and 
in  the  couffe  of  converfation  inquired  the  obje<^  of  our  cxcurfion.  We 
infwered,  that  it  was"  our  'defife  to^vifit  the  Peak,  and  that  early  the 
next  morning  we  intended  to  proceed,  with  the  hope  that  our  efforts 
would  be  fuccefsful.  The  governor,  in  reply,  entreated  us  to  lay 
afidc  our  intentions ;  and  indeed  the  whole  company,  vvitliout  a  fingle 
exception,  avowed  a  fimilar  opinion.  T'hey  aflured  us,  one  and  all, 
that  fuch  a  thing  had  never  been  done  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
that  fome  who' had  fet  out  with  thefe  intentions,  had  perifhed  in  the 
attempt.  Finding,  however,  that  they  were  unable  to  difTuade  us 
from  our  purpofe,  they  kindly  recommended  us  clofely  to  follow  our 
condudlors.  The  peafants,  they  faid,  who  offer  thcmfelves  as  guides, 
live  in  the  viefnity  of  the  Peak,  and  obtain  their  livelihood  principally 
from  the  ice,  which,  at  proper  periods,  they  bring  down  from  a  vaft 
cavern  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from* the  fummit !  this  confe- 
quently  enabled  them  to  decide  both  at  what  time,  and  how  far  they 
might  venture.  They  added,  that  if  we  were  even  able  to  converfc 
)V}th  ;hcm  readily  in  their  own  language,  they  would  not  ft«iy  a  mo- 
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itient  to  rcafon  wi»h  us,  but  would  abruptly  leave  us  if  we  attempted 
to  advance  a  ilep  faither  than  they  deemed  pradicable.* 

The  defcription  of  their  journey  is  pifturefque  : 

•  We  were  fomewhat  more  than  two  miles  from  the  town  when  the 
day  broke,  and  exhibited  to  us  very  different  I'cenes deep  rugged 
precipices,  wide  yawning  gu I phs,  and  huge  pendent  rocks,  threaten¬ 
ing  dcllrudion  to  the  traveller,  prefen  ted  themfelves  to  our  view.  No 
vegetables  occurred  to  relieve  the  eye,  better  or  more  lively  than  fern, 
heath,  and  Spacii/b  broom.  The  guides,  as  we  proceeded,  frequently 
made  an  offer  of  their  beads,  Init  this  we  refuied  conllantly  to  accept, 
as  wt  did  not  wifh  to  give  them  any  excufe  for  fatigue.  Fortunate, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  ue  did  (b  ;  for  the  time-worn  faddles  on  which 
they  rode  would  certainly  have  difabled  us  from  proceeding  fartlier 
than  the  plains.  The  exertion  alfo  of  walking  kept  us  temperately 
warm,  which,  as  every  thing  was  congealed  around  us,  now  became 
neceflaiy.  About  ten  o’clock  we  entered  thefe  plains,  where  fo  many 
travellers  have  loll  their  lives.  Here  we  made  a  Ihort  paufe,  to  con¬ 
template  the  Peak  iti  ks  fublimeft  point  of  view.  The  plains  furround¬ 
ing  it  were  covered  with  lava;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  thefe 
plains  extended  from  feven  to  ten  miles.  With  this  lava  were  inter- 
iperfed  huge  fragments  of  rock,  which  had  evidently  been  hurled 
from  the  fummit  of  the  Peak.  One. of  thefe  rocks  we  meafared,  and 
wc  found  its  circumference  betwixt  fixty  and  feventy  feet.  In  its 
form  it  was  nearly  globular.  Some. of-  them  had  the;  appearance  of 
chimneys  encrulled  with  fmoke,  others  were  black  and  ihining  as  jct« 
Some  of  the  rocks  were  entire,  but  moft  of  them  broken  by  the  tall, 
and  the  feparate  parts  projefled  at  a  confiderable  diilance  from  each 
other.* 

The  travellers  now  experienced  a  fudden  tranfition  from  cold 
to  heat,  and  felt  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  was  occafioned, 
not  by  the  rarity  of  the  air,  but  by  an  impalpable  fulphureous 
duft  raifed  from  their  feet.  At  noon  they  reached  the  firll 
flight  of  rocks,  above  which  is  a  deep  called  the  ‘  Englifhman’s 
Relling-Placc.*  .The  guides  refufed  to  proceed  much  farther; 
but  the  light  of  a  fmall  hanger  produced  an  immediate  com¬ 
pliance,  and  they  were  pu(hed  forward  by  their  adventurous 
employers.  The  difficulties  incrcafed ;  a  violent  piercing  wind 
affailed  them;  they  funk  up. to  the  knees  in  lava;  and,  after 
laborious  druggies,  they  were  often  hurled  down  with  a  mafs  of 
rubbilh,  and  almod  fudbeated  with  dud.  With  infinite  toil 
they  at  lad  reached  the  crater,  which  exhaled  volumes  of 
fmoke : 

•  The  crater  is  nearly  circular ;  Its  depth  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
paces ;  its  diameter,  at  the  top,  is  from  feventy  to  an  hundred  paces. 
It  is  furrounded  by  fteep  and  rugged  rocks — its  furface,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  is  entirely  covered  with  nitre.  When  this  nitre  is  removed, 
Wlmllone  is  difeovered.  The  bottom  is  full  of  cracks  and  fiiTares, 
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f'om  whence,  if  you  run  a  (lick  into  them,  ifTucs  a  column  of  fmokc. 
It  was  lo  hot,  that  we  were  obliged  to  be  continually  moving  our 
feet,  or  they  would  have  certainly  been  burned ;  and  the  ra«iibling» 
bubbling  noife  which  affalled  our  ears,  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but 
the  found  of  an  immenfe  boilii\g  cauldron/ 

They  fpent  an  hour  and  an  half  on  the  fummit  of  Tcncr^fFc^ 
collcding  fpecimens  of  volcanic  produdlions,  which  have  been 
depofited  in  Mr.  Parkin(bn*s  mufeum.  In  defeending  the  moun¬ 
tain  they  fufFcred  feverely  from  cxceflive  thirft,  which  obliged 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  fnow.  It  was -midnight  before  they* 
reached  Oratava;  yet  many  of  the  neighbours  came  out  to 
meet  them,  and  exprefled  aftonifliment  and  admkation. 


Art.  IX.  Calvary ;  cr,  The  Death  of  Chriji.  A  Poem^  in  Eight 

B'icks.  By  Richard  Cumberland.  pp.  29 1.  4to.  I  OS.  6d, 

boards.  Dilly.  London,  1792. 

CINCE  the  days  of  our  Englifli  Homer — we  do  not  here 
^  mean  Milton — but  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  epics  have  been 
rarely  produced,  and  have  been  as  rarely  read.  I'he  author  of 
this  poem  is  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  he  has 
evinced  talents,  perhaps,  in  every  fpecies  of  compofition ;  and 
whatever  award  we  may  give  on  his  performances,  we  muft.. 
commend  his  induftry  and  ingenuity.  But  ii  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  when  a  writer  has  the  temerity  to  affume  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fliapes,  that  he  will  not  fuftain  all  his  charadlers  with 
eminence.  And  this  certainly  has  been  the  cafe  with  our  wor¬ 
thy  author,  who  has  d  fgutted  men  of  talle  at  leaft  as  frequently 
as  he  has  gratified  them. 

In  profaic  compofition  Mr.  Cumberland  has  been  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  in  poetic.  VVe  recolledt  none  of  his  poetry  which 
merits  to  be  diftingui(hed  from  the  elegant  mediocrity  of  the 
•day;  we  confefs  there  are  occafional  paflages  in  his  profe  which 
abound  with  Addir)nian  eafe  and  fweetnefs.  The  love  of  poetry 
is  the  love  of  our  youth.  We  had  expected  that  the  dijcernment 
and  good  fenfe  of  Mr.  Cumberland  had  weaned  him  from  the 
lap  of  this  treacherous  Delilah.  Our  author  made  his  debut  in 
the  literary  world  by  ‘  Odes,’  perhaps  meant  to  be  written  in 
the  manner  of  Gray;  he  is  now  terminating  his  literary  ca¬ 
reer  by  an  epic,  perhaps  meant  to  be  written  in  the  manner  of 
Alii  ton. 

It  will  be  ackn  )wledged,  that  the  latter  attempt  is  far  fuperior 
to  the  former.  But  it  is  ftill  mere  imitation  ;  and  juftly  has  it 
been  oblerved,  by  an  etteemed  critic,  that  no  writer  was  ever 
great  by  irjiitatiQn. 
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The  religious  difpbritions  of  our  author  have  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  piefent  fubjeft,  which  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the 
mott  unhappy  ideas  a  poet  could  well  have  chofen.  We  refpeil 
the  intentions  of  fuch  writers ;  but  we  wifti*  always  to  remind 
them  of  the  fentiments  of  Johnfon  on  religious  poetry,  and  the 
failure  of  many  efteemed  poets  who  have  attempted  fimilar 
thems.  An  excellent  poet  may  be  a  fincere  Chriftian;  but  it 
follows  not  that  a  fincere  Chriftian  is  to  be  an  excellent  poet. 
Milton,  we  acknowledge,  felefted  fubjeds  which  required  .to 
the  full  all  his  fublimity  to  alarm,  and  all  his  grace  to  foften,  the 
heart.  But  Milton  was  a  genuine  poet;  he  therefore  knew 
how  to  animate  his  fubjedf  by  a  (kilful  intermixture  of  incidents 
and  of  charadlers.  If  we  w^ander  through  the  depths  of  hell 
with  terror  and  amazement,  we  likewife  repofe  in  the  gardens 
of  Paradife,  and  liften  to  the  enchanting  language  of  two  per- 
fons,  the  moft  adapted,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry, 
to  foothc,  to  intereft,  and  to  delight.  In  ‘  Calvary’  we  have 
a  view,  indeed,  of  the  devils  of  Milton;  but  on  earth  we  meet 
only  with  jefus  and  Judas;  the  firft  no  human  defeription  can 
exalt,  and  the  other  only  difgufts  by  his  depravity.  In  vain  we 
look  for  fomething  to  fupply  the  fweet  arbours  of  Eden  and  the 
nuptial  bowers  ot  our  primeval  parents;  we  raife  our  eyes  on 
*  Calvary,’  and  fee  nothing  but  perfecution,  lamentation,  and 
crucifixion. 

One  would  have  imagined,  that  the  failure  of  Milton  himfelf 
on  this  fubjefl  would  have  deterred  our  author  from  the  prefent 
attempt.  In  the  ‘  Paradife  Regained,’  the  mighty  genius  of 
ihe  poet  funk  under  the  weight  of  his  theme.  The  adlions  of 
Jefus  .Chrift  are  beft  narrated  in  the  fimple  ftyle  of  the  evan- 
cclifts;  If  Milton  is  found  to  give  pleafure  in  the  ‘  Paradife 
Regained,’  it  is  precifely  in  thofe  few  paflages  in  which  Jefus 
is  not  mentioned  j  we  mean,  thofe  fine  fentiments  on  human 
life  which  he  has  addrefled  to  our  hearts  with  fo  much  truth 
and  fo  much  force.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  lament  this  failure 
of  Mr.  Cumberland ;  and  we  know  how  to  refpcdl  and  to  value 
his  labours. 

After  giving  our  fentiments  thus  freely,  it  remains  for  us  to 
bring  forward  Tpccimens  of  this  poem  ;  and  they  (hall  be  thofe 
with  which  we  conceive  the  reader  will  be  moft  gratified. 

7  he  following  defeription  of  Satan  will  be  acknowledged  to 
be  a  ftrong  imitation  of  Miltcn,  and  has  fair  claims  to  praife ; 

<  Twas  night,  when  Satan,  prince  of  darknefs  call’d. 

And  fitly  call’d,  for  evil  hates  the  day. 

Walk’d  forth  on  hellilh  meditation  bent. 

Prowling  the  wildernefs  :  w'here’er  he  trode 
Earth  quak’d  beneath  his  foot;  before  him  roll’d 
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TTikk  cloud  and  vapour^  making  night’s  dark  (hade 
More  black  and  terrible;  the  beads  of  prey. 

Every  wild  thing  that  roams  the  favage  waiie 
And  l)OwHng  to  the  moon  demands  its  food. 

Fled  bis  approach ;  the  lion  and  the  pard 
Scented  the  blaft  and  flunk  into  their  dens ; 

For  whilft  his  bread  with  raging  palfions  boil’d. 

Hatred,  revenge,  and  blafphemous  defpite. 

The  fighs  he  vented  from  the  hell  within 
Breath’d  death  into  the  air ;  his  haggard  eyes. 

Which  Hill  in  fpeechlefs  agonies  he’  roll’d, 

Out-glar'd  the  hyena’s ;  other  fires  than  their’s 
To  light  his  difmal  path  he  needed  none. 

‘  Now,  having  ftretch’d  athwart  the  fandy  wild 
Clear  to  its  rocky  verge,  the  arch-fiend  paus’d 
And  upward  cart  his  eye,  if  haply  there 
Darkling  he  might  difeern  what  faucy  mound 
Dar’d  to  arreft  his  courfe ;  for  yet  there  dwelt 
Such  vigour  in  his  wing,  nor  depth,  nor  height. 

Mountains  nor  feas  might  check  his  bold  career. 

Were  he  fo  purpos’d  ;  neither  would  he  deign 
To  aik  one  charitable  ftar  for  light. 

Thoughtful  of  former  glory,  when  he  foar’d 
Son  of  the  morning  far  above  their  fpheres. 

*  Whereat  he  ’gan  put  forth  his  plumed  vans 
From  either  (houlder  liretch’d  for  flight,  when  fooa 
The  fuel’d  clouds  to  fierce  encounter  rufh’d. 

Loud  thunders  bellow’d,  and  the  lightning’s  fla(h 
Smote  on  the  craggy  cliff ;  at  fight  whereof 
Confeious  that  now  he  prefs’d  the  fatal  fpot. 

Where  late  he  commun’d  with  the  Son  of  God, 

Who  for  the  fpace  of  forty,  days  and  nights 
Foil’d  every  vain  device,  with  (hamc  abalh’d 
And  pondering  in  his  mind  his  foul  defeat, 

Down,  down  at  once  his  figging  pinions  fell 
Clofe  cow’ring  to  his  ribs :  as  fome  proud  (hip 
Between  the  tropics  o’er  ih*  Atlantic  wave 
Speeding  amain  to  reach  her  deftin'd  port. 

If  chance  th’ experienc’d  mariner  efpics 
The  gathering  hurricane,  no  flay,  no  flop. 

Quick  to  the  yard  each  fwelling  fail  is  furl’d, 

The  curl’d  waves  whitening  as  the  torrent  drives. 

And  foon  her  taunt  and  lofty  topmaft  lower’d 
Strikes  to  the  gale  ;  fo  he  his  towering  height. 

That  to  angelic  flature  now  had  fwelfd. 

Shrunk  into  human  fize,  nor  other  feem’d 
Than  pilgrim  fqualid  and  with  years  and  toil 
Bending  decrepit,  when  from  his  full  heart 
Words  intermixt  with  groans  thus  forc’d  their  way.’ 
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In  the  following  pafTage  Chrift  is  (hewn  fitting  in  the  midft 
of  his  difciples  at  his  lalt  fupper.  He  addrefTes  them  in  the  fo. 
lemii  and  affeiiling  terms  recorded  by  St.  John.  He  waflies 
their  feet,  and  points  out  his  betrayer  in  the  perfon  of  Judas, 
who  was  prcfent.  The  whole  paffage  in  the  poem  is  dull ;  but 
the  following  quotation  difplays  forcible  defcription.  The 
Lord  fays, 

- — — *  The  time  draws  nigh 

When  I  (hall  fpeak  no  more  with  you  on  earth; 

Ye  have  all  heard ;  how  bleil  if  ye  obey  ! 

I  fpeak  not  of  you  all :  whilft  here  ye  fit 
In  feeming  fellowfbip  around  my  board. 

Sharing  ttiis  focial  meal,  my  lait  on  earth,' 

•Doubt  not  but  1  can  fearch  into  your  brealh. 

And  fee  whofe  hearts  are  loyal,  whofe  is  falfe ; 

And  mark  me  well,  1  fall  not  by  man’s  wiles. 

Not  unpredi^led  is  the  trait’rous  a£t. 

And  well  I  know  the  wretch,  whofe  faithlefs  hand 
Dips  with  me  in  the  di(h,  (liall  foon  be  dy’d 
With  my  devoted  blood.  Betray’d  I  am. 

Deceiv’d  I  cannot  be.— This  when  they  heard, 

Kach  with  the  other  interchang’d  a  look 
Of  queftion  and  fufpedt ;  fpeechlcfs  they  flar’d. 

Confounded  and  aghafl :  as  men  drawn  forth 
For  decimation  tremble  to  unfold 
The  lot  of  life  or  death,  fo  thefe  in  doubt 
On  whom  the  word  of  prophecy  might  light. 

Curious  yet  fearful  to  inquire  of  Christ,  . 

Search’d  their  own  hearts  in  filence.  All  perceiv’d 
Omnifcience,  which  to  God  alone  belongs. 

Familiar  with*  their  thoughts,  and  every  foul. 

Save  that  dire  wretch  whom  confcience  inly  fmote. 
Trembled  lefl  unpremeditated  guilt 
Might  be  denounc’d  upon  him,  or  the  fin 
Of  one  man,  as  of  Korah,  move  the  Lord 
With  the  whole  congregation  to  be  wroth. 

But  Peter,  in  whofe  ever  anxious  mind 
Thefe  terrors  undifpell’d  long  could  not  dwell. 

To  the  belov*d  difciple,  on  the  breafl 
Of  Christ  reclining,  now  gave  (ign  to  alk 
The  fearful  quCi^lion,  in  what  traitor’s  heart 
Plot  To  accurs’d  could  harbour.  Thus  befought, 

Though  much  his  humble  nature  fear’d  offence. 

In  accent  foft,  with  fupplicating  eye 
Turn’d  on  the  Mafler,  the  meek  fuitor  faid. 

Lord,  (hew  thy  true  and  faithful  fervancs  grace, 

And  let  us  know  the  traitor. — He  it  is, 

Jesus  replied,  on  whom  I  (hall  bellow 
Ihis  fop,  when  I  have  dipp’d  it  in  my  cup. 
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«  He  faid,  and  as  he  plung'd  the  morfel  in. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  fatal  work, 

WondVmgon  whom  he  would  bellow  the  fpcll; 

And  foon  with  filent  horror  they  beheld 
The  faturated  fop  to  Judas  giv’n. 

Pledge  of  perdition ;  he  with  greedy  hade 
Devour’d  it,  by  the  fiend  within  him  urg’d; 

For  Mammon  to  the  dark  divan  had  told 
The  joyful  tidings,  and  had  polled  back  , 

Swift  as  the  magic  whirlwind  conjur'd  up 
By  all  hell’s  wizard  imps  could  drive'him  on. 

And  now  fate  nellling  in  the  traitor’s  heart. 

Brooding  his  filthy  fpawn  :  great  was  the  joy 

Of  the  infernal  tempter,  thus  to  find 

That  guardian  Pow’r,  whofe  providence  he  fear’d. 

By  thefe  fymbolic  elements  withdrawn. 

And  his  apollaie  vidim  now  call  out 

From  the  Lord’s  fupper,  alien  from  God's  grace. 

And  foul-furrender’d  to  hell’s  gloomy  realm. 

*  Now,  as  the  fpell  within  him  ’gan  to  work. 

The  traitor’s  vifage,  like  the  troubled  fea 
Uptorn  and  furrow’d  with  tempelluous  winds, 

Shifte  l  its  hues,  now  deadly  pale,  aghall 
And  horror-llruck,  now  fiery  red,  deform’d 
With  hellilh  rage,  and  from  man’s  femblance  chang’d 
To  very  demon,  terrible  to  fight. 

Oh !  what  a  fall  from  heav’n  to  deeper  hell 
Than  thought  can  fathom,  ,  horrors  worfe  than  heart 
Of  man,  unlefs  abandon’d  of  his  God, 

Can  fuller  or  conceive  !  Words  do  but  fail 
To  paint  that  unreveal’d  abyfs,  thofe  depths 
Of  the  immeafurable  profound,  where  groans, 
Wailings,  and  woes  and  toflings  amidfl  fires 
Unquenchable  await  the  wretch  condemn’d  ! 

‘  Meanwhile  in  cloudlefs  majelly  and  mild 
The  Saviour’s  face  divine  on  all  around 
Effulgent  beam'd  ;  about* his  temples  Ihbne 
A  radiant  glory :  this  when  Judas  faw. 

Whom  now  the  fpirit  of  darhnefs  had  poflefs’d. 

And  none  fuch  in  the  fphere  of  that  pure  light  ' 
Long  could  abide,  he  llartcd  from  his  couch 
Prepar’d  for  flight,  when  thus  in  few  the  Lord- 
Go  then  !  ^d  what  thou  hall  in  hand  to  do. 

Do  quickly  ;  fo  depart ! — The  word  of  power. 
Though  gentle  yet  commanding,  Judas  heard, 
Andinllantly  the  fpirit  took  him  thence; 

Nor  could  he  not  obey,  for  fo  rebuk’d 
'1  he  prince  of  hell,  Satan  himfelf,  had  fled. 

The  faithful  remnant  fate  in  mute  fufpenfe, 
Pondcii.^g  what  this  difinilfion  might  import.*. 


Allkon 
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Milton  has  charmed  his  readers  with  thofe  .little  defcriptlons 
which  he  has  given  of  himfelf ;  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  imitation 
probably,  has  alfo  drawn  his  own  portrait,  which  we  give  with 
great  pleafure  to  the  reader : 

‘  Muling' my  pious  theme,  as  fits  a  bard 
Far  onward  in  the  wintVy  track  of  age, 

I  (hun  the  mufes  haunts,’  nor  dalliance  hold 
With  fancy  by  the  way,  but  travel  on 
My  mournful  road,  a  pilgrim  grey  with  years  | 

One  that  finds  little  favour  with  the  world. 

Yet  thankful  for  its  leaft  benevolence 
And  patient  of  its  taunts ;  for  never  yet 
Lur^d  1  the  popular  ear  with  gibing  tales. 

Or  facrific’d  the  modefiy  of  fong, 

Harping  lewd  madrigals  at  drunken  feafis 
To  make  the  vulgar  fport  and  win  their  Ihout* 

Me  rather  the  lUll  voice  delights,  the  praife  * 

Whifper’d,  net  publllh’d  by  fame’s  braying  trump 5 
thou  my  herald.  Nature!  Let  me  pleafe 
Thcfacrcd  few,  let  my  remembrance  live 
Embofom*d  by  the  virtuous  and  the  wife; 

Make  me,  ,0  Heav’n  !  by  thofe,  who  love  thee,  loy*d  i 
Sd  when  the  widow’s  and  the  children’s  tears 
Shall  fprinkle  the  cold  duft,.  in  which  J  lleep 
Pomplefs  and  from  a  fcornful  world  withdrawn. 

The  laurel,  which  its  malice  rent,  lhall  (hoot 
So  water'd  into  life,  and  mantling  throw 
Its  verdant  honours  o’er  my  grafly  tomb. 

‘  Here  in  midway  of  my  unfinifh’d  courfe. 

Doubtful  of  future  time  whilft  now  I  paufe 
To  fetch  new  breath  and  trim  my  waining  lamp^ 

Fountain  of  life,  if  I  have  flill  ador’d 
Thy  mercy  and  remember’d  thee  with  awe 
#  Ev’n  in  my  mirth,  in  the  gay  prime  of  youth—  . 

So  confcience  witneffes,  the  mental  feribe,  .  . 

That  regifters  my  errors,  quits  me  here — 

Propitious  Pow’r,  fupport  me  !  and  if  death. 

Near  at  the  farthell,  meditates  the  blow 
To  cut  me  (hort  in  my  prevented  talk. 

Spare  me  a  little,  and  put  by  the  ilroke. 

Till  I  recount  his  overthrow  and  hail 
Thy  Son  victorious  rifing  from  the  grave/ 

What  we  objeft  to  moft  in  this  poem  is,  too  many  verfes  de¬ 
ficient  both  in  fentiment  and  harmony.  Surely  our  author  docs 
not  regard  the  harfh  lines  of  Milton  as  beauties :  why  fuch  were 
ever  admitted,  excepting  in  thofe  paflages  which  are  tranferibed 
from  the  holy  writings,  *  it  would  be  difficult  to  account. 

Such 
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?uch  vcrfes  as  the  following  can  gratify  no  car  which  delight^ 
in  poetry :  •  •  ' 

‘  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ;  ye  believe  /  - 
In  God,  believe  alfo  In  me  his  fon - ' 

<  Shall  I'then  fay.  Father,  avert  this  hour. 

And  fave  me  from  thefc  agonies  ?  -Not  fo 

•  ‘  And  truly  to  this  purpofc  was  I  born. 

And  for  this  caufe  came  I  into  the  world, 

That  I  fhould  witnefs  bear  unto  the  truth.’ - 

Are  thefe.  paflages  meant  to  imitate  the  fimplicity  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  language  ?  .  ' 

On  the  wholej  we  wifh  Mr.  Cumberland  had  /devoted  his 
hours  of  elegant  retirement  to  refcarches  into  ancient  literature, 
or  obfervations  on  human  life*  He*  will  not  probably  join  in 
^ur  opinion ;  we  neverthelefs  imagine,- that  his  ‘  Observer’ 
will  be  read  .when  his  prefent:produclion  is  forgotten.  Yet  we 
are  far  from  affirming,  that  there. is  no  poetical  merit  in  the  poem 
of  Calvary. 


Art.  X.  A  Commentary  on  Ap9pleSiic  and  Paralytic  AffeHions ; 
and  tn  Difeofes  conneSUd  with  the  SubjeSf.  ’  By  Thomas  Kirklandy 
M*  D*  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society^  Edinburgh ;  of  the 
Medical  Society^  London  \  and  of  the  Agricultural  Society^  Lei^ 
cejlerjhire.  pp.  igi. , 8vo.  3s.  Dawfon.  London,. IJ92.  ' 

T\R.  Kirkland  informs  us,  that,  from  the  appearances  in  dead 
^  bodies,  from  obfervations  in  practice,  and  from  the  good 
effeds.  which  have  followed  the  ufe  of  opium,  and  other  ftimu- 
lant  fedatives,  in  the  cure  of  nervous  apoplexies  and  pallics,  un¬ 
der  certain  reftridtions,- he:  has  long- been  dillatisficd  with  the 
prevailing  opinions  concetning  thofe  difeafes.  With  regard  to 
this  avowed  diflatisfadlion  Dr.  Kirkland  is.  far  from  being  fin- 
gular.  We  not  only  concur  with  him  in  the  acknowledgment^ 
but  are  acquainted  with  many  phyficians  who  enteftain^the  fame 
fentiments  on  the  fubjecl.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  after!  a 
long  courfe  of  medical  pradlice.and  experience,  Jcrupled  not  to 
declare,  that  he  was.impreffed  with  ,  doubts  relative  to  the  efta- 
bliflied  opinions,  -and  common  method  of  treatment,  .refpecting 
both  the  complaints  above  mentioned^'  -  He  wiftied  to  fee  them 
fubmitted  to  anew  and  careful  examination;  and  that  a  prac^- 
^ice,  fomewhat  different  from  that  generally  adopted,*  (hould  be 
Enc.rey.  VOL.xxi.  FtB/i793«  ‘  H  ‘  rccomw 
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rccomnicndcd  upon  principles  which  led  to  more  fuccefsful  rules 
of  preferijnion  than  had  yet  been  ditcovered. 

'I'hc  f’.ibject  is  therefore  re-confidercd  in  the  prefent  com¬ 
mentary  by  Dr.  Kirkland,  who  takes  a  view  both  of  the  theory 
and  practice  In  the  two  difcallrs  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
lie  begins  w’ith  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of  apoplexies  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  Inewing  that  various  and  very  different  diforders  have  been 
Comprifed  uinler  the  denomination  of  apoplectic,  even  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  himfclf.  'riicfc  incongruous  ailociations  he  afterwards 
endeavours  to  diftinguifli  from  each  other,  and  recites  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  which  he  has  found  moft  fuccefsful,  under  circum- 
1tances«  He  rejefts  the  fyftcmatical  divifion  of  apoplexies  into 
ferous  and  fanguincous,  and  affigns  the  moil  general  caufe  of 
them  to  nervous  irritation. 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  extcnfivc  a  recital  to  follow  our 
author  through  the  whole  ferics  of  obfervations  and  arguments 
whi6h  he  adduces  \  but  we  (hall  fcle6t  a  quotation  which  affords^ 
the  mofV  competent' idea  of  the  pradice  recommended: 

‘  It  may  be  bbfcrved,  that  a  lofs  of  blood,  to  whatever  extent  , 
carried,  affords  nev  any  relief  in  the  vehcme||t  apoplexy :  and  yet 
much  depernlence  has  always  been  had  upon  bleeding  indiferimi* 
natcly,  in  every  diieafe  which  hfs  been  called  an  apoplexy.  Nor 
was  the  propriety  of  fuch  pradice  doubted,  till  Heberden  (ufpeded 
’  that  mifcliicf  may  be  done  by  it  in  this  difeafe.  Afterwards  Pother- 

fill,  from  his  mature  judgment,  was  of  opinion' that  it  often  o€ca< 
oned  the  deftrudion  of  the  patient;  but  not  fpecifying  the  apoplexy 
to  which  his  ftridures  were  applicable,  even  he  himfelf  could  no: 
ipeak  with  precifion  bn  the  fubjed  ;  and  his  obfervations  have  not, 
therefore,  as  far  as  1  can  difeover,  yet  claimed  that  regard  they 
deferve. 

•  The  arrangement  we  have  made,  it  is  hoped,  will  fupply  thii 
defeft,  for  by  attending  to  the  dilHndlion  betwixt  the  nervous  apO' 
plexy,  and  the  coma  or  apoplexy,  as  it  has  been  called,  arifing  from 
plethora,  il  will  in  general  be  obvious  when  to  bleed  and  when  to  let 
it  alone.  It  is  the  nervous  apoplexy  to  which  his  obfervations  be¬ 
long,  where  the  brain  and  nerves  have  loff  their  power,  and  the  vital 
principle  is  fo  much  injured,  that  there  is  more  or  lefs  an  approach 
towards  death.  Consequently  whatever  leflens  thefe  powers  mull 
haffen  this  kind  of  termination.  There  is  not  any  thing,  it  is  well 
known,  that  weakens  the  vital  powers  more  than  bleeding,  when 
confiderable ;  nor  can  1  (ee  iti  what  manner  the  lofs  of  blood  can 
afford  relief  where  compreffion,  diftcntion,  or  inflammation,  is  not 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe*  Wherefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  what 
Fothernll  lus  faid  about  bleeding  in  apoplexies,  appears  to  me  to 
be  well  founded,  and  to  be  deferving  of  the  moft  fericnis  attention. 

*  Should  inflammatory  fymptoms,  however,  happen  to  accompany 
^ii  difeafe,  and  indicate  the  of  a  lofs  of  blood,  it  will  be 
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better  to  make  this  evacuation  at  different  times,  becaufc  by  this 
means  there  will  be  lefs  hazard  of  taking  more  blood  away  than 
ought  fO  be  loft.  Fothergill  very  properly  obfervesi  that  the  pulfei 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  is  often  an  infufficient  guide ;  and  I  wilb  it  to  be 
confidered,  whether  tl^e  agitation  we  meet  with  in  it  does  not  fhevv 
difeafed  ftate  of  the  nerves,  which  forbids  this  operation.  More  de- 
pendence  is  to  be  had  upon  vomiting  and  purging,  and  fecmingly 
the  effefts  of  vomits  are  not  to  be  dreaded  in  this  inftance,  where 
there  is  no  plethora.  I  have  ordered  them  m>  felf,  and  have  re¬ 
peatedly  fecn  them  ordered  by  others,  with  fafety  and  advantage, 
y^ftcr  this  firft  ftep  towards  clearing  the  primie  viae,  purges  fhould 
follow.  I  have  feen  the  beft  eftefts  frem  opening  the  bowels  with 
fmall  dofes  of  faline  purges  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  fcvaral  days 
together;  but  along  with  thefe  opium  fhould  be  given.* 


With  refpeft  to  the  true  palfy,  Dr.  Kirkland  obferves,  that 
it  is  an  affedion  of  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  itfelf,  whether  ia 
the  head,  or  in  the  nerves ;  in  confequence  of  which  it  ccafcs 
to  be  a  conduftor  of  that  power  whjch  occafions  mufcular  mo¬ 
tion.  From  this  view  of  the  difeafe  it  follows,  that,  to  relieve 
the  patient,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  thofe  remedies  which  a6k 
principally  upon  the  brain  and  nerves.  Our  author,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  medicines  which  irritate  increafe  the  complaint,  and 
that  opium,  on  the  contrary,  relieves  it^  was  led  to  conclude 
that  irritating  remedies  were  not  appofite  to  the  cure  of  this 
malady,  and  ought  not  to  be  admitted  5  but  that  thofe  things 
which  animate  the  nerves,  and  quiet  the  derangement  they 
fufFer,  of  which  the  principal  is  opium^  were  more  likely  to  do 
fervice. 

In  explanation  of  the  above  remark,  we  muft  attend  to  a 
definition  exprefled  by  our  author  in  tbe  preface,  where  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  words  irritate  and  Jiimulate  are  commonly  ufed 
as  fynonymous  terms ;  but  in  this  Commentary  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  with  very  different  meanings.  To  irritate,  in  the  fenfe 
ufed  by  Dr.  Kirkland,  is  to  heat  and  iiifl^e,  or  at  leaft  it  has 
a  tendency  to  inflame  J  wheteas  to  ftimulate  is  to  warm,  che- 
rifli,  and  exhilerate,  without  fretting  and  inflami»g. 

In  this  Commentary  Dr.  Kirkland  fupports  his  patliolo-*- 
gical  opinions  with  judicious  remarks,  and  recommends  the 
propofed  praflice  by  a  number  of  cafes,  which  appear  to  con* 
firm  its  utility. 
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Art.  XI.  A  Voyage  to  Madagafcar -  and  the  Eajl  Indies.  Bj 
•  the  A  hie  Rocho^f^  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
and  Pettrjhnrghy  Ajlronotner  of  the  Marine^  Keeper  of  the  King's 
Philofopkical  Cabinet^  Infpeblor  of  Machines^  Moneys  ifc.  Tranf 
lated  from  the  French.  llhAlrated  with  an  accurate  Map  of  the 
Iftand  cf  Madagajcar.  To  which  is  addedy  a  Memoir  on  the 
Chinefe  Trad  .  pp.  475.  8vo,  .7s.  boards.  Robinfons, 
London,  1792.  ,  . 

ifland  of  Madagafcar  lies  between  the  twelfth  and 
^  twenty  fixth  degrees  of  fouthern  latitude.  According  to 
feveral  learned  geographers,  it  is  the  Cerne  of  Pliny,,  and  the 
Minuthiafdc  of  Ptolemy.  The  fuperficies  of  this  large  ifland, 
lb  much  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  the  variety 
of  its  prodiidlions,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  two  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  excellent  land.,  It  is  watered  on  all  fides  by  ftreams 
^nd  large  rivers,  and,  above  all,  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  rivu¬ 
lets,  which  have  their  fourccs  at  the  bottom  of  that  long  chain 
of  mountains  v/hich  feparatc  the  eaftern  from  the  weftern  coaft. 
The  two  higheft  mountains  in  the  ifland  are  Vigagora  in  the 
north,  and  Botiftmene  in  the  fouth ;  both  which  contain  abun¬ 
dance  of  foflils  and. valuable  minerals. 

The  traveller  deferibes  the  mountainous  part  of  the  ifland  as 
interfered  by  ridges  and  valleys,  where  the  eye  beholds  a\\’ful 
precipices,  the  furnmit’s  of  which  are  covered  with  trees,  as  an¬ 
cient,  perhaps,  as  the  world;  and  the' ear  is  aflailed  with  the 
iioife  of  immenfe  cafeades,  rendered  by  their  fitiiation  inaccelTi- 
ble.  Thefe  picturefquc  feenes  are  fucceeded-by  rural  profpcds, 
delightful  hills,  and  plains  where  vegetation  is  never  interrupted 
by  the  feverity  and  viciflitude  of  the  feafons.  Extenfive  fa- 
vannas  afford  nourifhment  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  fheep.  Fields  of  great  extent  are  covered  with  rice 
and  potatoes  ;  while  the  only  labour  of  the  inhabitants  is  to  turn 
up  tfite  foil  (lightly  with  a  pick-axe ;  by  which  Ample  and  cafy 
culture  it  is  faid  to  produce  an  hundred  fold.  r ,  • 

Timber  fit  for  mails,  and  for  conflrufting  fhips,  .‘Is  no  lefs 
common  than  that  employed  by  carpenters  and* cabinet-makers; 
and  all  the  forefts  abbuhd  with  plants  unknown  to  botanlfts; 
(bmc  of  which  are  aromatic  and  medicinal,  and  others  fit  for 
dying. 

The  natives  of  Madagafcar  are  portly  in  their  perfons,  belnj 
generally  above  the  middle  ftature.  The  colour  of  their  (kini> 
different :  among  one  tribe  it  is  of  a  deep  black,  and  amonj 
another  tawny ;  fome  have  a  copper-coloured  tint ;  but  ife 
^oniplexion  of  the  greater  paiV  is  olive.  All  thofe  who  ar^ 
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black  havfc  woolly  hair,  like  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
,Thofc  who  are  of  a  complexion  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Indians 
and  Mulattoes,  have  as  lank  hair  as  the  Europeans.  Their  nofe 
is  not  flat;  they  have  a  broad  open  forehead,  their  lips  are  thin, 
and  their  features  are  regular  and  agreeable. 

.The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  tribes,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  to 
about  four,  millions ;  but  this  computation  the  Abbe  Rochon 
confiders  as  exaggerated.  A  tribe  is  compofed  of  feveral  vil¬ 
lages,  which  have  all  a  particular  chief,  who  is  fometimes 
elefted,  but  for  the  mod  part  fucceeds  by  hereditary  right. 
The  lands,  without  .being  divided,  belong  to  thqfe  who  perform 
the  eafy  tafle  of  cultivating  them.  Among  this  people,  hunger 
regulates  the  hours  of  repaft.  Their  food  confills  of  very 
white  rice,  exceedingly  light,  and  well  boiled  ;  which  they  be- 
fprinkle  with  a  kind  of  foup,  made  from  fifli  or  flelh,  and  fea- 
foned  with  pimento,  ginger,  faftron,  and  a  few  aromatic  herbs. 
This  fimple  difh  is  ferved  up  in  the  leaves  of  the  raven^  which 
are  generally  ufed  for  plates  and  fpooris. 

I'he  fouthern  part  of  Madagafcaf;  where  Fort  Dauphine 
Hands,  is  deferibed  as  populous.  Almoft  all  the  villages  ’are 
built  upon  eminences ;  they  are  furrounded  by  two  rows  of 
flrong  pallifades,  within  which  is  a  parapet  of  earth  four  feet  in 
height.  Large’ bamboos,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  five  feet  from 
each  other,  and  funk  to  a  confiderable  depth  in  the  ground, 
ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  pallifades  :  but  fome  of  thofe  villages  arc 
fortified  alfo  by  a  ditch  ten  feet  in  breadth,  and  fix  in  depth. 

The  chiefs  always  go  armed  with  a  fufee  and  a  flick  headed 
with  iron,  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  affixed  a*  fmall  bunch 
of  cow’s  hair.  They  cover  their  heads  with  a  cap  made  of 
red  woollen  cloth,  by  which  thev  are  diflinguifhed  from  their 
fubjefts.  . •  —  .  -  —  - 

The  people  of  the  province  of  Carcanoffi,  we  are  told,  are 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  They  have  even 
fome  hiflorical  books  in  the'  MadecafTe  lansua^^e ;  but  their 
learned  men  ufe  only  the  Arabic  charatflers.  They  have  among 
them  treatifes  on  medicine  and  judicial  aflrology.  Their  paper 
is 'made  from  the  Papyrus  Nilotica,  their  pens  of  the  bam¬ 
boo,  and  their  ink  from  the^  bark  of  a  tree  which  they  call 
Arandrato.  '  •  •  . 

The  author  obferves,  it  is  furprifing  that  Mahometanifm  has 
not  made,  greater  progrefs  in  this  ifland,  which  has  been  fo 
much  frequented  by  the  Arabs.  If  we  except  circumcifion,  ab- 
ftinencefrom  pork,  and  a  few  trifling  praftices  which  have  very 
little  influence  over  the  conduct  of  this  people,  the  defeendants 
♦f  the  Arabs  themfelvcs  have  loft  fight  of  the  fundamental  parts 
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of  their  religious  opinions.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  future 
cxiftence ;  like  the  Manichees,  they  admit  of  two  principles, 
one  fupremely  good,  and  the  other  extremely  wicked.  *^rhey 
never  addrefs  their  prayers  to  the  former,  but  entertain  a  great 
dread  of  the  latter,  to  whom  they  arc  continually  doing  homage, 
and  offering  up  facrifices.  The  following  extract  contains  in¬ 
formation  refpe^ting  the  manners  of  this  people: 

*  A  plurality  of  wives  is  not  uncommon  here  among  the  chiefs, 
and  thofc  who  are  rich  ;  but  they  never  efpoufe  more  than  one  le. 
gaily :  the  reft  are  confidered  as  concubines.  This  praAice  is  not 
attended  with  difagreeable  confequences  in  Madagafcar;  for  all  thefe 
women  live  in  harmony  together.  Befides,  a  divorce  may  take  place 
as  often  as  the  conjugal  uni6n  difpleaies  either  the  hufband  or  the 
wife.  When  they  part,  however,  by  mutual  confent,  they  reftore 
to  each  other  the  property  they  poffefled  before  marriage.  In  Ma- 
dagafcar  adultery  is  looked  upon  as  a  robbery,  and  as  fuch  is  pu« 
nifhed,  Thefe  people,  therefore,  pay  the  utmoft  refpedl  to  mar. 
riage ;  they  forewarn  ftrangers  to  behave  with  decency  to  their  wives; 
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noured  when  they  have  children  by  them.  Married  women  may  be 
known  by  their  hair,  which  is  feparated  into  trefles,  and  bound  up  in 
the  form  of  a  nofegay  on  the  top  of  the  head."  Young  women  fufFer 
it  to  fall  carelefsly  over  their  ihoulders.  Jiufbands  are  always  in 
high  fpirits  when  with  their  wives ;  their  prefence  infpires  them  with 
joy ;  as  foon  as  they  perceive  them,  they  l^gin  to  dance  and  to  fing; 
and  they  continually  repeat  that  they  (ooth  the  cares  of  life.  The 
Malcgachc  women  appear  to  be  happy,  and  are  generally  in  good 
humour.  Their  lively,  cheerful,  and  equal  temper,  is  peculiarly 
pleafihg  to  the  Europeans. 

^  Wnile  the  Malegaches  are  at  war,  their  women  fing  and  dance 
incefTantly,  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  even  during  a  part  of  the 
night.  I'hey  imagine  that  thefe  continual  dances  animate  their  huf. 
bands,  and  increafe  their  vigour  and  courage.  They  fcarcely  allow 
ihemfelves  time  to  enjoy  their  meals.  When  the  war  is  ended,  they 
alTemble,  at  fun-fet,  and  renew  their  finging  and  dancing,  which  al¬ 
ways  begin  with  much  noife,  and  the  lound  of  various  inftruinents. 
Their  fongs  arc  either  panegyrics  or  fatircs ;  and  appeared  to  me  to 
intereft  the  fpcclators  very  much.  Such  fports  are  a  kind  of  ufeful 
leflbns,  in  which  gipnous  d^eds  are  celebrated,  and  contemptible 
aflions  ridiculed/ 

The  north- eaft  part  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  is  a  rich 
fnaga^ine  for  the  colonies  in  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
I'he  molHV^qucnted  ports  are  Foulepointe,  St.  Mary,  and  the 
Bay  of  Antongil.  It  is  in  thefe  places  that  the  French  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  form  all  their  eftablifhments. 

*^rhe  northern  part  of  Madagafcar  is  faid  to  be,  much  more 
fertile  in  produ<Stions  of  every  kind  than  .  (he  fouthern;  oo 
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which  account  it  is  more  frequented  by  £uro]>ean  vcflels; 
but  the  interior  part  of  the  country  has  never  yet  been  vifited. 

The  King  of  Cochinchina,  we  are  told,  is  rich  in  gold  and 
fdver,  of  which  the  author  affirms  that  he  has  always  fome 
edifices  full.  His  great  wealth  arifes  from  a  tax  paid  by  all  his 
fubjeds  between  the  age  of  nineteen  and  that  of  fixty.  This 
tax  is  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  and  fituation  of 
each  individual.  Every  three  years  the  governor  of  each  pro¬ 
vince  caufes  a  new  lift  to  be  made  out  of  all  thofe  who,  accord* 
ing  to  law,  have  attained  to  the  proper  age  of  taxation.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this,  the  chief  of  every  village  forms  a  lift 
with  great  care,  and  carries  a  copy  of  it  to  the  governor,  who 
orders  all  thofe  whofe  names  are  inferred  in  it  to  appear  before 
him  on  the  day  appointed.  They  all  ftrip  themfelvcs  from  head 
to  foot  y  the  mandarin  then  caufes  his  officers  to  examine  them  ; 
when  fuch  as  are  robuft  and  well-proportioned,  and  who  feem 
to  have  moft  ftrength  to  labour,  are  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
thofe  who  are  feeble,  or  in  a  bad  ftate  of  health.  This  tax, 
which  goes  into  the  king’s  treafury,  is  paid  either  in  gold,  filver, 
or  rice ;  and  every  year,  in .  the  leventh  month,  the  whole  is 
tranfported  to  court  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  Oii 
this  occafion  there  are  great  rejoicings  in  the  capital  for  a 
month;  during  which  time  the  people  are  employed  in  feafting 
and  merriment. 

The  religion  of  this  country  is  the  fame  as  that  of  China. 
The  people  frequent  pagodas  ere<ftcd  in  honour  of  Fo-hi  and 
Tehoua;  while  the  mandarins  prefent  themfelves  in  the  tern* 
pie  of  Confucius,  whom  they  venerate  as  much  as  tfie  Chiiiefe. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  confifts  of  an  hiftoricai  de¬ 
tail  of  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in  Madagafcar;  intermixed 
with  few  fafts  of  any  importance,  and  with  little  to  gratify  cu* 
riofity.  The  memoir  on  the  Chinefe  trade  contains  an  account 
of  the  natural  productions  of  that  country ;  and  both  the  voyage 
and  memoir  appear  to  be  faithfully  tranHated. 


Art.  XII.  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  and  Method  of  Curt 
of  the  Phthifts  Pulmonalis^  or  Confumption  of  the  Lungs: 
from  Materials  left  by  the  late  jyijUe^  M.  D,  F.  y/.  S, 

and  now  publifsed  by  A*  Hunter^  M.  /).  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  R.  S.  E. 
pp.  159.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  fewed.  York,  printed:  Murray^ 
London.  1792. 

'THIS  treatife  commences  with  an  account  of  the  haemop* 
tyfis,  or  fpitting  of  blood ;  a  difeafe  diftinguiffied  into  four 
Cerent  Q>ecies,  depending  each  on  their  refpeCIive  caufes,  and 
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which  leads  to  the  pulmonary  confumption.  The  latter  is  fald 
to  exift  when  the  body  gradually  becomes  emaciated  by  a  hedlic 
fever,  the  confequencoof  inflammation,  or  abforption*of  puru. 
lent  matter  from  the*  lungs.  Of  the  remote  and  proximate 
caufes  of  this  formidable  difeafe  we  are  prefented,  in  the  work 
before  us,  with  a  particular  examination  y  in  which  the  author 
reafons. on  every  individual  fymptom,  with  the  view  of  difeo- 


vciing  more*certain  data  towards  the  eftabliOimcnt  of  a  rational 


method  of  cure.  *•  '  •'  .... 

Amongft  the  occafional  caufes  of  the  pulmonary  confumptioHj 
fomc  writers  have  added  worms  »in  the  inteftines,  in  young 
children  ;*  but  our  author  juftly,queftions  the  propriety  of  fuch 
a  fuppofition.  Many  children,  he  obfervesydie  of  a  true  phthifis, 
and  may  void ’worms  during  .the  courfe  of»  that  difeafe ;  as  few 
children,  even  thofe.  who  enjoy  the  beft  health,  are  entirely 
free  .from  them  ;♦  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  the  caufc 
pf  the  confumption. 

The  caution  recommended  by.  Mr.  White,  relative  to  the 
flate.of  the  piilfe  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  cannot  be  too 
frequently  enforced.  It  is  of  the’greateft  importance  to  obferve, 
that  a  quick  and  weak  pulfe  attends  every  peripneumony,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs ;  and  being  the  more  remarkable  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  it  may  often  deter  the 
praftitioner  from  ufing  the  lancet  freely.  .  ; 

In  deferibing  the  fympto'ms  of.  the  pulmonary  confumption, 
our  author  makes  fome  remarksr.on.  the  hectic  fever,  which 
correfpond  with,  the  account' given  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  the 
lecond  volume  of  the  Medical  Tranlaftions,  and  are  highly  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention :  j  .  . 


*  The  chilnefs  of  the  heflic  ‘fever  is  fometimes  fuccceded  by  heat, 
ahd  fometimes  immediately  by  a  fweat,  without  any  intermediate  Hate 
of  heat;  and  the  heat  fometimes  comes  on‘ without  anv  remarkable 
previous  chilnefs;  and  the* chilnefs' has  been  obferved  to  go  off  with¬ 
out  being  followed  either  by- heat  or  fwfeat. 

‘  The  hectic  fever  is  little,  or  not  at  all,  relieved  by  the  coming 
on  of  the  fweat ;  but  the  patient  is  often  as  anxious 'and  reftlefs  in  the 
fweat,  as  in  the  chilnefs  and  heat.  •  When  the  fweat  is  over,  the  fever 
will  fometimes  continue,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fever  the  chilnefs 
will  return,  which  is  a  mod  certain  mark  of  this  fever almoft  all 
others  begin  with  a  chilnefs  ;^but  the' return  of  it,  fd  as  to  lad  half 
nn  hour;  or  longer,  while  the  fever  is  flropg  upon  the  patient,  is  what 
1  never  faw,  except  only  in  this  fever.  •  «  ‘ 

*  The  hcdic  fever  will  return  with  great  exa^lnefs,  like  a  quoti¬ 
dian,  or  tertian,  or  quartan,  for  two  or  perhaps  three  fits;  but  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  known  it  keep  the  fame  period  for  four  fits 
ipgcihcr.  .1  he  fit  will  now  and  then  keep  off  for  ten  or  twelve  days; 
and,  at  other  times^  clpccially  when  the;  patient  is  very  ill,  h  w\\\ 
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fo  frequently  on  the  fame  day,  that  the  chilnefs  of  a  new  fit 
will  foljovv  immediately  the  fweat  of  a  former.* 

Anqthcr.obfervation  made  by  our  author  in  this  part  of  the 
work  is  likewife  of  great  importance  in  pradlice;  it  is,  that  the 
fever  attending  every  confumption  is  not  properly  the  heftic  or 
putrid.  Sonie  confumptions  are  not  attended  with  fiippura- 
tion,  confcquently  the  concomitant  fever  muft  be  of  a  very 
diftbrent  nature,  and  require  a  different  mode  of  treatment.  In 
many  patients  the  fuppuration  is  accompanied  by  a  confiderablc 
inflammation,  by  which  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  fymptoms 
will  be  fo  mixed  together,  as  to  render  the  type  of  the  attending 
fever  very  variable  'and  confufed. 

The  following  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  the  fever  ac¬ 
companying  confumptions  deferve  to  be  extrafted : 

*  Frequent  acute  flitches  in  the  bread,  with  great  oppreflion,  fenfe 
of  ftraitnefs,  and  conflant  cough,  efpecially  upon  fudden  motion  and 
deep  infpirations ;  a  troublefome  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin  ;  a  hoc 
breath;. a  quick  and  hard  pulfe ;  lefs  fenfible  remiflions  of  the  fever; 
thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  tongue ;  lofs  of  appetite,  and  high-coloured 
urine;  are  figns  of  confiderable  inflammation. 

*  It  is  fometimes  difficult  to  diftinguilh  thefe  inflammatory  flitches 
in  the  breaft  from’  the  ftiarp  erratic  pains  caufed  by  flatus  pent  up  in 
the  flexures  of  the  colon :  this  latter  diforder,  arifing  from  indigef- 
tion,  is  called  pleurodynia  flatulenta,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptom,  being  the  natural  confequence  of  the  weak  and 
tender  bowels  of  thofe  who  have*  been* debilitated  by  difeafes,  and 
fuffered  from  too  violent  evacuations.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  dif- 
tinguiffiing  them,  as  requiring  a  method  of  c^re  almoft  oppofite  to 
each  other, 

‘  Foetid  breath,  and'a  fimilar  condition  of  the  matter  fpit  up; 
conflant  naufeau,  or  ficknefs ;  great  weaknefs  and  dejedlibn;  a'fmall, 
languid,  yet  quick  pulfe ;  profufe,  weakening,  and  offenfive  fweats; 
a  troublefome,  fcalding  heat,  difficult  to  exprefs,  yet  different  from 
the  inflammatory ;  pale  muddy  urine,  in  confiderable  quantity ;  a 
corfftant  moifture  upon  the  Ikin,  even  when  the  patient  is  chilly; 
fetid,  colliquative  loofeneffes ;  giddinefs  and  headaches ;  ftiew  the 
putrid  diathefis  to  prevail,  and  the  danger  to  be  great.* 

It  is  a  queftiori  much  agitated,  whether  or  not  the  pulmonary 
confumption  be  an  infedtious  difeafe.  With  regard  to  this  con- 
troverfy,  our  author*s  remarks  are  judicious.  If  the  purulent 
inatter  in  the  lungs  be  merely  inflammatory  exudation,  there  is 
of  courfe  no  admixture  of  putrid  matter  with  it ;  no  folution  of 
'continuity,  no  ulcerations  in  the  lungs ;  and  in  this  ftate  Mr. 
White  believes  the  difeafe  not  to  be  contagious.  But  when 
there  are  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  and  the  matter  is  confcquently 
contaminated  with  putrid  particles,  he  entertains  no'doubt  that 
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which  leads  to  the  pulmonary* confumption.  The  latter  is  faid 
to  exift  when  the  body  gradually  becomes  emaciated  by  a  heftic 
fever,  the  confequencoof  inflammation,  or  abforption*of  puru- 
lent  matter  from  the  lungs.  Of  the  remote  and  proximate 
caufes  of  this  formidable  difeafe  we  are  prefented,  in  the  work 
before  us,  with  a  particular  examination  y  in  which  the  author 
reafons  on  every  individual  fymptom,  with  the  view  of  difeo- 
vciing  more* certain  data  towards  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  a  rational 
method  of  cure.  •'  ^ 

Amongft  the  occafional  caufes  of  the  pulmonary  confumption, 
fomc  writers  have  added  worms  an  the  intettines,  in  young 
children  ;•  but  our  author  juftly.queftions  the  propriety  of  fuch 
a  fuppofition.  Many  children,  he  obfervesydie  of  a  true  phthifis, 
and  may  void  worms  diirmg  .the  courfe  of*  that  difeafe ;  as  few 
children,  even  thofe.  who  enjoy  the  beft  health,  are  entirely 
free. from  them  ;*  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  the  caufc 
of  the  confumption. 

The  caution  recommended  by,  Mrr  White,  relative  to  the 
ftate.of  the  pulfe  in  inflarrimations  of  the  lungs,  cannot  be  too 
frequently  enforced.  It  is  of  the’greateft  importance  to  obferve, 
that  a  quick  and  weak  pulfe  attends  every  peripneumony,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs ;  and  being  the  more  remarkable  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  it  may  often  deter  the 
jkaftitioner  from  iifing  the  lancet  freely.  5  i 

In  deferibing  the  fymptoms  of.  the  pulmonary  confumption, 
our  author  makes  fome  remarks  .Om  the  hectic  fever,  which 
correfpond  wdth .  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  Medical  I'ranfaftions,  and  are  highly  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention:  » 

*  The  chilnefs  of  the  heflic  ‘fever*  is  fometimes  fuccceded  by  heat, 

af!d  fometimes  immediately  by  a  fweat,  without  any  intermediate  Ihte 

of  heat ;  and  the  heat  fometimes  comes  on  without  anv  remarkable 
.  •  ^ 

previous  chilnefs;  and  the  chilnefs’ has  been  obferved  to  go  off  with¬ 
out  being  followed  either  by- heat  or*  fivfeat. 

‘  The  heftic  fever  is  little,  or  not  at  all,  relieved  by  the  coming 
on  of  the  fweat ;  but  the  patient  is  often  as  anxious ‘and  reftlefs  in  the 
Jweat,  as  in  the, chilnefs  and  heat.  •  When  the  fweat  is  over,  the  fever 
will  fometimes  continue,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fever  the  chilnefs 
will  return,  which  is ‘a  moft  ceruin  mark  of  this  fever aimed  all 
others  begin  with  a  chib'>efs  ;,but  the* return  of  it,  fo  as  to  lad  half 
.-'.n  hour;  or  longer,  while  the  fever  is  flrong  upon  the  patient,  is  what 
1  never  faw,  except  only  in  this  fever.  •*  • 

‘  'Flic  hedic  fever  will  return  with  great  exaflnefs,  like  a  qucii- 
dian,  or  tertian,  or  quartan,  for  two  cr  perhaps  three  fits  ;  but  I  do 
i)(*t  rcnnchibcr  ever  to  have  known  it  keep  the  fame  period  for  four  hts 
ipgcthcr.  he  fit  will  now  and  then  keep  off  for  ten  dr  twelve  days 
and,  at  other  times,  eipecially  when  the;  patient  is  very  ill,  it 
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^tarn  To  frequently  on  the  fame  day,  that  the  chilnefs  of  a  new  fit 
will  foljow  immediately  the  fweat  of  a  former.* 

Another. obferyation  made  by  our  author  in  this  part  of  the 
work  is  likewife  of  great  importance  in  pradlice;  it  is,  that  the 
fever  attending  every  confumption  is  not  properly  the  heftic  or 
putrid.  Some  confumptions  are  not  attended  with  flippura- 
tion,  confcquently  the  concomitant  fever  muft  be  of  a  very 
diftbrent  nature,  and  require  a  different  mode  of  treatment.  In 
many  patients  the  fuppuration  is  accompanied  by  a  confiderablc 
inflammation,  •  by  which  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  fymptoms 
will  be  fo  mixed  together,  as  to  render  the  type  of  the  attending 
fever  very  variable  and  confufed. 

The  following  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  the  fever  ac* 
compariying  confumptions  deferve  to  be  extraded : 

4  I  » 

*  Frequent  acute  flitches  in  the  breafl,  with  great  oppreflion,  fenfe 
of  flraitnefs,  and  conllant  cough,  efpecially  upon  fudden  motion  and 
deep  infpirations ;  a  troublefome  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin  ;  a  hoc 
breath;. a  quick  and  hard  pulfe ;  lefs  fenfible  remiflions  of  the  fever; 
thirfl  and  drynefs  of  the  tongue ;  lofs  of  appetite,  and  high-coloured 
urine;  are  figns  of  confiderable  inflammation. 

*  It  is  fometimes  difficult  to  diflinguifli  thefe  Inflammatory  flitches 
in  the  breaft  from  the  fharp  erratic  pains  caufed  by  flatus  pent  up  in 
the  flexures  of  the  colon  :  this  latter  diforder,  arifing  from  indigef- 
tion,  is  called  pleurodynia  fiatulenta,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptom,  being  the  natural  confequence  of  the  weak  and 
tender  bowels  of  thofe  who  have*  been ’debilitated  by  difeafes,  and 
fuffered  from  too  violent  evacuations.  .  Hence  the  neceffity  of  dif- 
tingulftiing  Aem,  as  requiring  a  method  of  c^re  almoft  oppofite  to 
each  other, 

‘  Foetid  breath,  and'a  fimilar  condition  of  the  matter  fpit  up; 
conftant  naufeau,  or  ficknefs ;  great  weaknefs  and  dejedlibn;  a  fmall, 
languid,  yet  qijick. pulfe ;  profufe,  weakening,  and  offer  five  fweats; 
a  troublefome,  fcalding  heat,  difficult  to  exprefs,  yet  different  from 
the  inflammatory;  pale  muddy  urine,  in  confiderable  quantity;  a 
conftant  moifture  upon  the  fkin,  even  when  the  patient  is  chilly; 
fetid,  colliquative  loofenefles ;  giddinefs  and  headaches ;  fhew  the 
putrid  diathefis  to  prevail,  and  the  danger  to  be  great.* 

It  is  a  queftion  much  agitated,  whether  or  not  the  pulmonary 
confumption  be  an  infedfious  difeafe.  With  regard  to  this  con- 
troverfy,  our  author*s  remarks  are  judicious.  If  the  purulent 
^natter  in  the  lungs  be  merely  inflammatory  exudation,  there  is 
of  courfe  no  admixture  of  putrid  matter  with  it ;  no  folution  of 
'continuity,  no  ulcerations  in  the  lungs ;  and  in  this  ftatc  Mr. 
White  believes  the  difeafe  not  to  be  contagious.  But  when 
there  are  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  and  the  matter  is  confequenily 
c.onuminated  with  putrid  particles,  he  entertains  no  doubt  that 
'  '  •  ..  thb 
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the  difeafe  muft  ccrt^inlv  be  contagious;  and  that  the 

when  taken  into  the  body  of  a  found  perfon,  will  aft  as  a  fcptic 

ferment. 

Some  late  fyftematical  authors  have  thought  it  fufEcient  for 
praftice  to  divide  the  pulmonary  confumption  into  two  kinds, 
the  phihifis  ficca,  and  mucofa.  T  his  divifion  our  author  con- 
iiders  as  inaccurate,  and  tending  to  introduce  a  degree  of  con- 
fufion  in  the  diagnofis  and  cure.  From  his  own  obfervations 
and  experiments,  made  upon  the  different  kinds  of  matter,  fplt 
up  by  confumptive  patients,  he  is  convinced  that  there  are  really 
two  fi>ecies  of  this  difeafe,  very  different  from  each  other  in  their 
caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure ;  one  of  them  proceeding  from  in- 
flammation  alone,  the  other  from  ulcers. 

On  mentioning  thefc  two  fpecies,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  our  author’s  intention  is  only  to  treat  of  fuch  con- 
fumptions  as  are  idiopathic,  or  independent  on  other  difeafes ; 
the  lymptomatic  confumptions,  as  the  fcrophulous,  &c.  being 
merely  confequcnces  of  difeafes  of  a  different  nature,  in  which 
the  particular  caufe  muft  be  removed,  before  the  effeft  can 
ceafe. 

The  nature  and  cure  both  of  the  inflammatory  and  ulcerous 
co^ifumptions  are  treated  by  the  author  with  great  precifion  and 
judi^ment ;  but  fo  great  is  the  number  of  important  remarks  on 
each,  that,  for  a  fatisfaftory  view  of  them',  we  are  under  the 
iieccffity  of  referring  our  readers  to  the  work.  The  obferva¬ 
tions  it  contains  are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  the  pulmonary  con¬ 
fumption,  we  are  told,  was  familiar  to  the  author  in  his  own 
perfon ;  and  they  derive  additional  recommendation  from  their 
coinciding  with  the  feritimeiits  of  fo  experienced  a  phyfician 
as  Dr.  Hunter. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Count  de  Hoenfdem ;  a  German  Tate.  By  the 
Author  of  Conjiance^  the  Pharos^  dr  gut  ^  (dc.  iAc.  pp.  813. 
lamo.  3  vols.  9s.  fewed.  Hookham.  London,  I79^» 

all  the  produftions  of  this  author  the  prefent  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  be  ft.  The  Baron  de  Bergzeyl  poffeffed,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  a  large  eftate,  which  was  to  devolve  to  his 
children,  if  he  ftiould  have  fons.  7'he  Baronefsj  however,  dies 
ibon  after  the  birth  of  one  child,  a  daughter^  The  avaricious 
Baron,  wilhing  to  preferve  the  eftate  in  his  own  family,  clothes 
and  educates  his  child  as  a  male,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Count  de  Hocnfdcrn.  For  the  better  profecution  of  his  plan, 
he  retires  to  a  folitary  place  called  Lauffen,  where  for  fomc  years 

not  the  Icaft  fufpicion  is  entertained  of  the  real  fex  of  his  child. 

^  In 
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In  this  folitudc,  however,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Lufinguen  and  his  family,  which  acquaintance  at  length  produces 
a  difeovery  of  the  impoiition.  The  Baron  is  immediately  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceffity  of  quitting  Germany,  and  Yplilanti  his 
daughter  retires  to  England.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  narrative*;  fuffice  it  to 
j'ay,  that,  after  many,  many  ‘  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
<  field,’  the  heroine  is  made  happy  by  marrying  the  real  Count 
dc  Hoenfdern.  The  tale  is  interefting  and  well  told,  the  cha- 
ra£lcrs  drawn  with  a  vigorous  pencil,  and  there  are  ftveral 
plcafing  epifodes  interwoven  with  the  main  plot.  Of  thefe  the 
mofl:  affefting  is  the  ftory  of  Baron  dc  Greufs,  part  of  which 
our  readers  will  not  be  angry  with  us  for  extrading : 

<  But  half  fatisfied,  I  fet  out,  taking  my  family  with  me,  in  hopes 
of  fixing  them  in  the  village :  this  I  did  to  my  faiisfa^Hion  on  the  day 
of  our  arrival,  and  the  next  morning  vve  had  intelligence,  that  the 
relief  was  coming  up  by  forced  marches,'  having  heard  that  the 
Count  de  Pochl  was  to  join  us  at  noon.  From  within  the  garrifon  I 
alfo  learnt  that  an  attack  made  before  this  reinforcement  arrived, 
would  be  attended  with  certain  fuccefs,  as  the  men,  worn  out  with 
long  and  fevere  duty,  and  now  elated  with  the  profped  cf  relief, 
were  entirely  off  their  guard ;  but  adhering  firidly  to  my  written  or¬ 
ders,  I  dared  not  llir  a  finger,  had  the  falvation  of  the  whole  weftern 
empire  depended  on  it. 

*•  Scouts  came  in  every  hour  with  news  that  made  us  afhamed  of 
the  inaftivity  we  were  compelled  to ;  and  fo  evident  was  the  advan¬ 
tage  now  prefented  to  us,  that  I*  began  ferioufly  to  apprehend  that  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  reftrain  the  ardour  of  the  men. 

*  With  great  difficulty  and  the  utinoll  perfuafion  1  kept  them  quiet 
till  two  o’clock,  at  which  time  we  knew  the  relief  wa^  within  three 
hours  march  of  us :  the  garrifon  feemed-  totally  carelefs,  and  not  a 
man  of  the  Count  de  PoehPs  was  in  fight.  A  complete  hour  I  waited ; 
and  then  imagining  fome  unforefeen  accident  had  detaine  d  rhem,  and 
that  I  really  Ihould  deftr^ve  cenfure  for  lofing  fo  fair  an  opportunity, 
I  gave  way  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  men,  made  a  iudden  attack  on 
the  enemy’s  outworks,  carried  them,  and,  fword  in  hand,  led  the 
way  to  fcale  a  wall  before  us.  We  fucceeded  in  this  attempt,  and, 
after  a  (harp  conteft  of  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  in  which  I  got  fe- 
vercly  wounded,  the  garrifon  furrendered,  and  1  had  the  plcafure  of 
taking  poffeflion  of  this  important  poll  in  liie  name  of  the  King  of 
Pruflia. 

•  We  had  fcarcely  fecured  the  prifoners.  when  the  relief  appeared 
in  fight ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  captr  re  of  the  place  till  galled  by 
the  guns  from  it.  Panic  llruck,  they  halted,  and  iVeined  entirely  at 
alols.  I  diredled  a  forth  to  be  made,  and  they  prefmily  retreated; 
the  Count  de  Poehl’s  van  coming  up  jult  in  time  to  fee  the  dull  they 
caufed  iu  their  flight.* 


‘  Malice 
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*  Malice  herfelf,  I  thought,  could  not  affix  any  cenfure  to  whatl 
bad  done  :  1  had  pundlually  fulfilled  my  orders,  and  had  accompHiheo 
a  purpofe  of  the  firft  confequence,  as,  had  the  junftion  been  formed  | 
between  the  garrifon  and  the  relief,  the  whole  of  our  army,  in  iti 
f  alTage  acrofs  the  country,  was  expofed  to  a  mod  galling  cannonade;  j 
and  1  knew  it  had  been  determined  in  council,  that  till  this  place  was 
reduced,  nothing  cfteftual  could  be  done.  But  my  fiend-like  coufin, 
5n  his  ine.ytiaudible  invention,  found  caufe  of  complaint  againft  me. 
By  quitting  my  ftation  he  alleged  that,  however  I  had  proved  my 
courage,  a  id  rifked  the  lives  of  the  men  I  was  intrulied  with,  I  had 
done  no  efficient  fervice,  as  the  reinforcement  we  had  put  to  flight 
had  immediately  thrown  up  works,  and  intrenched  themfelves  in  our 
load,  only  two  miles  farther  off ;  and  that  having  fent  to  their  main 
army  an  account  of  what  had  befallen  the  garrifon,  fuppUcs  were  in- 
ceffanily  feiit  off  to  them.  Bwfide  this  diminution  of  my  praife,  he 
afferted,  that  had  I  not  officioufly  anticipated,  my  orders,  I  ftiould 
have  fallen  in  with  a  body  of  three  thoufand  Auflrians,  whom  fick. 
nefs  and  want  of  provifions  had  reduced  to  fuch  a  Hate,  .that  they 
were  believed  to  b^ve  thrown  themfelves  in  our  way  out  of  mere 
defperation. 

‘In  anfwer  to  thefe  calumnies,  I  could  only  refer  to  what  I  had 
achieved,  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  impartial  perfons  to  decide, 
whether  I  could  be  employed  in  two  places  at  once ;  whether  it  was 
to  be  expelled,  that  1  ihould  feize  an  advantage  it  could  not  be  proved 
1  had  ever  heard  of  till  it  was  pall;  and  which  was  the  moft  inipor- 
tant  fervice,  the  getting  poiTeflion  of  a  pod  the  king  himfelf  had  de¬ 
clared  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  his  progrefs,  or  the  making. three 
thoufand  prifoners  of  men  finking  into  the  grave,  and  to  whom  all  the 
provifions  we  could  have  procured  would  fcarcely  have  furnifhed  lub- 

Hence  for  a  day  ? 

‘  I  fhould  weary  you  with  my  detail,  were  I  to  enumerate  jhalf  the 
mortifications  I  fuffered  during  a  month  that  .our  regiment  was  quar¬ 
tered  here :  1  not  only  was  difappointed  of  all  reward  and  all  atten¬ 
tion  from  his  majeHy,  but  reduced,  in  every  company  where,!  wiftied 
for  credit,  to  vindicate  my  condud  and  defend  myfelf,  as  if  before  a 
cpurt-martial.  At  length,  driven  almoH  to  diHradtion  by  the  repeated 
ill-treatment  my  coufin  loaded  me  with,  and  chance  affording  mean 
opportunity  of  expreffing  my  fenfe  of  it  to  his  face,  I  infiHed  on  hav- 
ing  my  condudl  regularly  inquired  into.  He  laughed  at  my  refent- 
ment,  and  lb  far  provoked  me,  that  1  unhelitatingly  told  him,  he  wa? 
a  robber  and  an  affaflin,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  unguarded  heatot 
anger,  half-unfheathing  my  fword.  Here  my  imprudence  had  given 
him  the  advantage  of  me.  I  was  unaccompanied,  he  had  a  friend 
with  him.  The  matter  was  immediately  reported  to  the  General:  it 
was,  without  a  word  by  way  of  reafon  afligned,  buzzed  abroad  that  I 
had  attempted  to  run  my  colonel  through  the  body,  and  1  was  put  un¬ 
der  an  arreH. 

‘  There  was  no  danger  now  in. granting  me  the  military  form  of 
juHice.  Tcflimonials  of  my  fault  were  carried  ^0  the  King,  and  he, 

according 
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^cording  to  the  feverlty  of  his  difeipline,  ordered  me  to  be  reduced 
to  the  ranks  during  his  picafure.  1  had  no  way  of  helping  myfelf, 
for  my  wife  and  children’  were  impediments  to  my  doing  whatever  a 
fenfe  of  injury  .might  have  prompted  me  to,  and  I  was  forced  to 
abide  the  ungrateful  iV6rm  of  regal  difpleafure,  as  long  as  it  Ihould 
lall,  llill  hoping  great  things  at  the  conclufion  of  the  campaign,  when 
I  doubted  not  I  tliould  be  able  to  Hate  my  grievances,  and  profecutc 
my  rights  fo  as  to  get,  ‘at  leall,  a  hearing  from  his  majclly. 

‘  My  diilrefles  were  now  very  great,  and  want  of  money  not  the 
leaft  of  them ;  but  in  a  (hort  time  the  excefs  of  the  evil  I  fmarted  un« 
der  feemed  to  promife  a  cure  of  it.  Many  of  the  officers  and  fub- 
alterns  of  our  regiment,  not  interfering  in  tfie  pcrfonal  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  Count  and  iryfelf,  but  convinced  that  my  fervices  had  met 
with  a  return  they  by  no  means  deferved,  intcrclled  themfelves  for 
.me,  and  ftirred'in  my  caufe.  Fadls  were  Hated  anew  to  his  Maje%; 

I  was  reflored  to  my  rank.  My  coufm  was  given  to  undcrlfand  that 
his  condudt  was  cenfurable,  and  we  were  mutually  required  to  apolcvJ 
gife.‘  Convinced  that  I  had  adlcd  unjufiifiably  in  fuffering  private 
circumftances.to  get  the  better  of  refpeft  to  my  fuperior  cfdcer,  1 
without  murmuring  obeyed,  and  my  coufm  tliought  proper  not  only 
to  do  as  commanded.,  but  took  fome  pains  to  convince  me  that  he  was 
more  my  friend  than  I  believed,  and  that  his  harfhnefs  often  proceeded 
I  from  fear  left  the  nearnefs  of  our  confanguinity  might  induce  a  fufpi- 
I  cion  in  others  that  he  was  more  lenient  to  me  than  to  the  reft  :  nay, 
in  this  conference  he  hinted  at  the  private  caufe  of  our  animoiity, 
and  feemed  perfe^ly  content  that  the  laws  of  Pruftia  (hould  decide  be¬ 
tween  us. 

My  heart  was  lightened :  I  began  to  think  lefs  unfavourably  of 
'the  Count  de  Poehl ;  and  I  returned  to  my  wife  with  glad  tidings.  I 
thought  (he  was  lefs  rejoiced  than  Ihe  (hould  have  been,  and  1  was 
grieved  when  I  fancied  her  fpirit  was  now  irrecoverably  born  down  by 
mortification  and  anxiety.  How  greatly  1  miftook  the  caufe  of  her 
dejeftiori,  a  few  days  (hewed. 

*  My  coufm,  after  our  treaty  of  amity,  had  profefTed  himfelf  de- 
(irqus  of  living  on  fuch  terms  as  became  our  lituations,  and  was 
now  our  frequent  vifitor.  He  po(re(red  the  power  of  pleafing  l:eyond 
any  man  I  ever  knew,  and  his  abilities  to  confer  benefits  gaining  him 
attention  every  where,  he  was  generally  liked  where  the  deep  malice 
of  his  character  did  not  unveil  itfelf.  Injured  as  we  had  been  by 
•him, .'I  thought  !  perceived  my  wife  liftened  with  too  ready  an  e^ir  to 
his  proffered  friendlhip.  I  gave  her  an  hint  to  beware  of  him.  She 
juftified  her  ctJndudl  to  my  fatisfadlion,  by  pleading,  that  concern  for 
her  children's  interefts  made  her  fmother  her  refentment.  But  (he 
•  deceived  me.  She  had  liftened  not  only  to  the  language  of  friend- 
(hip,  but  of  love ;  and  a  very  (hort  period  convinced  me,  that  the 
Count  de  Poehl  had  pofTeflion  of  her  heart  and  perlbn. 

'  •  It  was  on  his  part  a  palTion  very  different  from  love  that  had 
aftuatfed  my  infidious' relation.  It  was  folely  a  defire  of  being  rc- 
‘tfngcd  on  me.  The  injury  was  entirely  levelled  at  me ;  and  as  fooa 
•tr  the  world  .was  thoroughly  aware  of  my  disgrace,  when  he  had  fo 

far 
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far  prevailed  on  her  as  to  make  her  defert  her  family,  and  live  Openly 
with  him,  rioting  in  all  the  luxury  of  her  fltuation,  he  on  a  fuddeo 
firipped  her  of  all  that  had  bribed  her  virtue,  and  with  an  infulting 
melTage  Tent  her  back  to  me. 

‘  The  dillrcflcs  of  my  mind  had  worn  my  conflitution  ;  and  on 
this  completion  of  them,  her  abandoning  me,  I  fell  into  a  violent  fe. 
ver,  from  which  my  intelle£ls  were  fcarcely  cleared  when  flie  returned 
penitent  and  wretched.  I  refufed  to  receive  her,  and  was  refolute  in 
my  refufal,  till  convinced  that  fome  adl  of  defperation  on  her  part 
would  be  the  confequence.  Religion  and  humanity  then  pleaded  for 
her  ;  and  fuch  was  her  fenfe  of  her  error,  that  1  found  all  the  comfort 
I  could  bellow  on  her,  and  all  the  tendernefs  I  could  ufe,  too  little. 
She  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  was  perceptibly  hallening  to  her 
grave. 

‘  In  hopes  of  aiding  the  reftoration  of  her  peace  by  change  of  life, 
and  by  quitting  whatever  might  remind  her  of  our  misfortunes,  I  fold 
my  commiiTion,  and  bought  this  houfe  and  its  little  dependencies.  I 
had  the  comfort  of  feeing  her  once  more  tranquil*  The  cares  of  her 
family,  which  our  narrow  circumflances  .threw  entirely  on  ourfelves, 
occupied  her  thoughts;  and  though  her  contrition  never  relaxed,  and 
her  life  was  one  continued  feene  of  fubmiflion  and  repentance,  her 
gratitude  for  my  condudt  drefled  her  countenance  in  placid  fmiles ;  and 
while  (he  was  feduloufly  fitting  herfelf  for  another  world,  ihe  fulfilled 
with  the  utmod  diligence  her  duties  in  this. 

*  Thus  we  lived,  till  about  ten  years  ago,  when  it  pleafed  Heaven 
to  call  its  penitent  to  itfelf,  leaving  me,  of  all  our  ifTue,  only  this 
daughter  furviving.  Here  have  1  lived  in  peace  and  tranquillity  ever 
iince,  undidurbed,  except  by  our  recent  misfortunes,  the  death  of  a 
hopeful  young  man,  who  had  married  my  daughter,  and  the  almoU 
immediate  lofs  of  her  child :  but  Providence  fits  our  minds  and  our 
tempers  to  our  trials.  The  calamities  of  this  world  at  one  time  nearly 
overwhelmed  me,  becaufe  on  this  world  only  all  my  views  were  fixed; 
now  that  they  arc  diredled  higher,  what  1  meet  with  here  I  confide; 
only  as  the  accidents  of  a  journey  near  its  conclufion.' 

This  novel  is  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  that  of  being  read 
and  forgotten. 


Art.  XIV.  Letters  on  the  Cenfejlions  of  y*  y.  RouJJiau. 

Mn  Ginguene.  Tranjlated  from  the  French,  pp*  141.  iznio. 
2s.  6d.  Jordan.  London,  1792* 

^^HESE  Letters,  written  chiefly  on  the  confeffions  of 
RoufTeau  will  be  acceptable  to  his  admirers.  M.  Ginguenc 
is  an  ardent  difciple  of  this  eccentric  and  fublime  philofopher; 
he  dwells  with  enthufiafm  on  the  little  yet  interefling  occur^ 
fences  of  his  life ;  gives  an  agreeable  turn  to  tbofe  which  arc 
.J^iown^  while  he  frequently  has  the  merit  of  penetrating 

certais 
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certain  tranfa£tions  which  have  hitherto  appeared  enveloped  in 
mvrtery  and  in  doubt, 

'This  little  work  perfiiadcs  us  that  all  the  fears  and  the 
treacheries,  of  which  RouiTeau  conftantly  complained,  were  not 
vifionary,  we  believe  that  they  partly  cxifted,  and  that  this 
great  man  was  the  object  of  dcfpqtic  perfecution  only  becaufe 
he  endeavoured  to  recall  men  (as  our  a!:thor  obferves)  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberty.  It  is  true  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fuch  philofophers  have  uccafioned  a  revolution  fatal  to 
Europe:  this  is  not,  however,  the  crime  of  the  philofophers; 
it  is  that  of  the  pervei  ters  of  philofophy. 

Our  author,  in  his  third  letter,  thus  notices  the  two  cele¬ 
brated  academical  quellions  which  firll  awakened  the  dormant 
genius  of  Roufleau,  and  which  we  give  as  a  fair  fpecimen  of 
the  work : 

•  This  moment  at  length  arrived ;  an  academical  queftion  pro¬ 
duced  it*  Has  the  p^ogrefs  of  the  arts  and  feUnas  contributed  to  cor- 
rupt  or  purify  the  manners?  After  the  fucceffive  dcvelopement  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  habitual  turn  of  his  reflections,  what  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  his  anfwer  ?  Was  he  free  in  his  choice  ?  Could  he  not 
inftantly  difeern,  as  it  were,  by  a  flaih  of  light,  the  firft  link  of  a 
chain  of  demonftrations  and  maxims,  which  were  upon  the  point  of 
unfolding  to  him,  and  by  his  voice  unfolding  to  the  world,  the  fource 
of  their  evils — the  injufticc  of  their  complaints — and  by  what  path 
they  might  yet  return  to  happlnefs  ? 

*  Yet,  notwithflanding  this,  Diderot  has  had  the  impudence  to 
aiTert,  that  it  was  he  who  difluaded  Jean  Jacques  from  fupporting  the 
affirmative  of  this  quelHon,  whilll  the  negative  had  demon ttrably  the 
moil  intimate  connexion  with  the  preceding  part  of  his  life,  and  was 
but,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  which  all  his  following  works  compofed 
the  body  and  members;  and  good  people,  who  make  prctenfions  to 
the  title  of  reafonable  perfons,  believed  and  repeated  this  palpable 
falfity.  Let  them  endeavour-  to  make  themfelves  better  acquainted 
with  the  eloquent  and  the  fublime  perfon,  who  was  indebted  for  his 
fublimity  and  eloquence  to  his  own  internal  conviClions ;  let  them 
ceafe  to  fuppofe,  or  believe,  that  with  the  foie  talent  of  writing  he 
had  kindled  in  their  hearts  a  fire,  of  which  his  own  was  but  the  focus 
and  the  centre ;  and  let  them  poflefs  all  the  fecrets  of  perfuafion,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it;  and,  if  they  are  not  afhamed  of  being  unjull— kt 
tl^m  at  leaft  bluQi  at  appearing  ridiculous, 

'  *  In  fupportfhg,  on  this  fplendid  occafion,  an  opinion  contrary  to 
common  ideas,  he  fo  followed  the  natural  thread  of  his  own,  that  they 
fprung  up  and  aflailed  him  all  at  once ;  and,  fubjugated  hereafter  by 
their  concentered  force,  he  was  no  longer  free  but  to  follow  theiV 
influence.  About  this  time,  the  place  of  the  cafli-kceper  to  a 
Kceiver-general  was  offered  him.  But  how  accommodate  the  fev'e- 
^ty  of  his  principles  to  fuch  a  condition  ?  flow  inculcate,  as  he  had 
refolvctL  independence  and  poverty,  amidft  the  cakulaiionx 
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of  intereft  and  financiering  fpeculations  ?  “  How  chain  to  a  money, 
coffer  the  author  of  Fabricius’s  Profopopeia? — Behold  then  the  coffer 
rerufed  ! — Jean  Jacques,  free  and  poor,  draining  his  fentiments  to  the 
pitch  of  his  ideas — reforming  his  habits  and  his  condud  by  the  model 
of  his  opinions — felling  his  watch,  and  exclaiming  in  a  tranfportof 
joy,  Heaven  be  praifed  !  1  fhall  no  longer  have  occafion  to  know 

what  o’clock  it  is ;  at  length,  choofing  the  trade  of  copyift  of  mufic, 
that  he  might  not  be  forced  to  convert  into  a  trade  the  noble  talent  of 
writing. 

‘  In  the  heroic  effervefcence  which  pofleffed  his  foul,  and  which 
kept  him  at  the  fame  point  during  four  or  five  years— he  confidered 
nothing  more  noble  than  to  imitate  the  illullrious  examples  which 
had  been  the  objefts  of  his  infant  admiration.  Hence  his  public  and 
declared  enmity  againd  the  mountebanks  and  hypocrites  of  morality 
— his  averfion  for  every  fpecies  of  fubjedion,  particularly  that  refult. 
ing  from  obligations — and  the  refolutions  he  made,  not  only  againil 
all  fignal  ferviccs,  but  even  all  thofe.  trifling  good  offices  which  the 
majority  of  perfons  in  the  world  bellow  with  fo  much  pomp,  or  fo 
mucii  awkwardnefs,  for  which  they  generally  expeft  to  be  loaded 
with  fo  much  acknowledgment.  Hence  arifes  that'  apparent  lliffnefs 
of  charader — that  Cynic  rufticity  which  fuddenly' fucceeds  his  native 
timidity ; — and  that  difpofition  to  farcafm  inceffantly  excited  all  that 
contempt  and  ridicule  which  fociety,  in  thefe  times  of  frivolity,  cor. 
ruption,  and  flavery,  necelTarily  occafions  in  a  perfon  looking  down 
upon  it  from  fuch  an  eminence. 

.  ‘  Amonglt  fo  many  men  of  letters,  habituated  to  preferve  for  their 
works  the  lliffnefs  of  their  philofophy — to  foften  it  by  their  commerce 
in  the  world,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  a  condud  analogous  to  the 
manners  of  the  times,  to  alk  pardon  for  what  is  termed  fophiftry  and 
paradox  in  their  books— could  not  he  affed  to  flrike  with  his  eccen¬ 
tricity,  and  play  the  fame  charader ;  more  particularly,-  becaufe  in 
his  life,  and  in  his  writings — he 'never  aded  any  thing — he  difguifed 
nothing— nothing  could  bias  him  ;  and  he  could  not  mould  and  fa- 
fhion  his  foul  either  to  feign  fentiments  he  had  not,  or  to  varniih 
thofe  which  he  poffcffed  in  the  richell  abundance. 

*  'Fhe  prize  obtained*  by  this  difeourfe,  rendered  the  Academy  the 
objed  of  public  attention.  His  eloquence ’was  univerfally  admired, 
but  his  opinion  paffed  for  a  mere  jeu  d^efprit.  From  that  moment 
they  began  to  criticife  what  they  did  not  comprehend — pamphlets 
were  written  againfl  him,  where  they,  in  general,  anfvvered  every 
thing  but  the  point  in  queftion. — He  replied  vigoroufly  to  M.  Gautier,' 
of  Nancy,  who  vvas  fcarce  worth  the  trouble,  and  to  M.  Borde,  who, 
ten  years  before,  had  termed  himfelf  his  friend,  and  who  fo  little 
pardoned  his  veracity,  that  ten  years  afterw  ards  he  became  One  of  his 
violent  enemies  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  good  King  Statiiflaus,  who,  with 
a  little  affiilance  from  Father  Menou,  afforded  Rouffeau  fhe  fingular 
fatisfadion  of  refuting,  at  once,  a  King  and  a  Jefuit. 

*  But  all  thefe  criticifms  wxre  much  more  decifively  anfwered  by 
his  difeourfe  upon  the  origin  of  inequality  among  ft  men^s.  work,  the 

fubjed  of  which  the  Academy  evinced  their  courage  in  propofingl 
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but  wanted  the  fortitude  to  adjudge  the  prize  where  merited.  Here, 
as  his  flight  was  more  lofty,  fewer  were  capable  of  following  him. 
There,  deferibing  man  leaving  his  native  forefls  to  build  towns,  and 
ta  unite  in  focictics;  they  accufed  him  with  having  faid,  that  he  mull 
quit  his  habitation  in  cities,  diffolvc  civil  focieiy,  and  return  again 
into  the  woods.  From  Voltaire’s  having  wrote  to  him,  that,  in  read¬ 
ing  his  work,  he  conceived  a  define  for  walking  upon  all  fours,  it  was 
generally  received,  that  Rouffcau  wiihed  to  urge  man  to  walk  in  this 
manner;  doubtlefs  bccaufe  he  had  hio^felt  naturally  dcmonilrareJ,  that, 
in  the  moll  favage  ftate,  man  was  necefiarily  a  biped. 

«  You  fee,  then,  from  his  mode  of  compofing  this  work,  the  il- 
luftration  of  what  he  fays  of  his  youthful  reveries,  from  which  he 
never  fwerved,  but  in  having  no  end  fixed ;  of  being  the  obje<^  cf  a 
labour,  and  not  of  a  Ample  amufement;  and,  at  length,  of  being 
written  to  form  works  perhaps  more  eloquent  than  any  that  have  yet 
fprung  from  his  pen. 

‘  To  meditate  on  this  great  fubjeft — he  neither  confiilts  men  nor 
books — he  does  not  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  obfeure  circle  of  a  cbfet 
—he  is  going. to  plead  the  caufe  of  Nature— it  is  for  her  to  infpirc 
him — it  is  into  her  bofom  that  he  throws  himfelf — it  is  to  the  woods, 
.ihc  firll  habitation  of  men,  that  he  repairs  to  inquire  how  they  came 
out  of  them..  Retired  fora  week  at  St.  Germain,  he  plunges  into 
that  ancient  and  fpacious  foreft:  habituated  from  this  moment  to 
concenter — to  bound — to  command  his  ideas — he  blends  the  deli- 
ibcrative  progrefs  of  meditation  with  the  fire  of  enihuliafm;  in  thofe 
unfrequented  paths,  among  thofe  venerable  oaks,  which  appear  co^ 
temporaries  with  the  world— he  feeks— he  finds  the  image  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  limes,  and  boldly  traces  their  hillory. 

‘  My  foul,’  fays  he,  *  exalted  by  thefe  fublime  contemplations, 
approximates  to  the  divinity;  and  feeing  from  thence  my  equals  fol¬ 
lowing  the  blind  road  of  their  prejudices — riheir  errors— their  mlfe- 
rics— and  their  crimes— I  cry  to  them  with  a  weak  voice;  which  they 
will  not  hear— infenfate  who  are  incefTantly  complaining  of  nature— 
Icam  that  all  your  evils  fp.ring  from  yourfeives.’ 

To  thefe  Letters  the  writer  has  added  copious  notes,  which 
have  afforded  us  confiderable  amufement.  We  feledl  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  which  charailerifes  the  difpofuions  of  our  phi- 
lofopher  and  his  friends  : 

*  The'Ietter  concludes  with  a  curious  anecdote,  which  I  regret  not 
haying  feen  in  his  Confeflions;  Roufieau  could  not  have  wrote  it  bet¬ 
ter,  and  if  he  has  not  availcd^himfelf  of  it,  it  was  only  through  failure 
of  memory.  It  would  have  afforded  him  an  cxcelleiit  feene,  and 
would  not  have  been  one  of  thofe  difcoy cries  which  he  laments  as 
being  fo  painful.  *  One  would  not  imagine  the  feene  which  caufe J 
our  rupture,’  continues  M.  d’Holbach.  *  He  dined  one  day  at  my 
houfe.^in  company  with  many  men  of  letters,  Diderot,  St.  Lambei  f, 
Marniontcl,  the  Abbe^Raynal,  and  a  Re£lor,  who  after  dinner  read 
^  a  tragedy  of  his  own  compofing.  It  was  preceded  by  a  difeourfe 
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on  tlicatrical  compofitions,  the  fuhflancf  of  which  was  ts  follows; 
He  dirtinguiihcd  comedy  and  tragedy  in  this  manner.  •  In  comedy/ 
hefaidt  *  thcbuCnefsis  marriage,  and  in  tragedy,  murder.*  All  the 
^lo:s  in  both  turn  upon  this  pcrip:4teia  —  lhall  they  marry  or  not?— 
Ihal1  they  kill,  or  (h  dl  they  not  ?  -  they  Or^ll  marry — they  (hall  kill. 
This  is  ihc  firit  ad.— They  (hr  11  not  marry— they  (hall  not  kill. 

'J'hii  is  the  fecond  aft. - A  new  mode  of  marrying^and  killing 

.  prel’cnts  itfclf.  This  is  the  third  aft.— A  new  difficulty  rifes,  re- 
fpefting  the  perfon  they  would  marry  or  kill— which  conftitutes  the 
fourth  aft.— At  length,  weary  with  oppofition,  marriage  or  death 

germinates  the  piece. - VVe  found  this  reverie  fo  fingular,  that  it 

was  impoflible  for  us  ferioufly  to  reply  to  the  quelUons  of  the  author. 
I  will  even  confefs,  that,  half  laughing,  I  bantered  the  poor  Redtor. 
All  this  time  Jean  Jacques  had  not  uttered  a  fyllable — had  not  once 
fmiled,  nor  moved  from  his  arm-chair ;  at  length,  he  fuddeoly  ftarted 
up  like  a  mad  man,  and,  darting  at  the  Reftor,  fnatchM  his  manu- 
feript;  and  faid  to  the  terrified  author,  •  Your  piece  is  good  for  no. 
thing — your  difeourfe  ridiculous :  all  thefe  gentlemen  arc  laughing  at 
you.  Get  out,  and  go  do  your  duty  in  your  village.*  The  Redor 
then  refe  with  equal  rapidity,  and  poured  out  every  poffible  inveftive 
againfl  this  too  finccre  critic ;  and  from  abufe  he  would  have  pro^ 
creded  to  blows  ;  and  poflibly  a  tragic  murder  might  have  enfued.  if 
we  had  not  parted  them.  Roufleau  went  out  in  a  rage,  which  I  be- 
lieved  momentary,  but  which,  fo  far  from  fubfiding,  has  ever  fince 
■  incrcafed.  In  vain  did  Diderot,  Grimm,  and  I,  effiay  to  bring  him 
back — he  efcaped  our  purfuit.  Aftenvards  happened  all  thofe  mif 
fortunes  in  which  we  had  no  other  fhare  than  that  of  om*  affliftions— 
but  he  confidcred  all  as  fiftitious/*and  hit  misfortunes  occafionni 
.by  us. 

*  I  believe  this  affliftion  fincere  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Holbtch,  and 
am  far  from  thinking  that  he  was  either  aftivcly  or  perfonally  con¬ 
cerned  in  Roufleau'fi  misforttines :  but  to  form  a  jud  judgment  of  this 
icene,  'VC  (hould  continually  keep  before  our  eyes,  not  only  Jean 
Jacque/j  eccentric,  but  his  frank. and  open  charnfter,  aveHe  to  all 
diffimulation,  and  confequently  to  every  fpec:e$  of  banter,  and  that 
'impolTibiKty  of  diFembling  a  momentary  impnlfe  which  attended  him 
all  h*s  life  —How  then  did  he  confider  this  Reftor?  As  a  miniitcrof 
fchgion,  whom  we  ought  to  refpeft,  and  who  ought  to  do  nothin? 
derogatory  from  that  refpeft.  In  what  light  did  he  confider  thek 
philoibphersi  As  perfons  equally  ferious  in  their  deportment  as  in 
their  writings  and  difcoiirfe,  whofe  very  jefts  and  plc^antries  otigbt 
alway.s  to  prefer ve  an  air  of  wifiiom  ar^  decorum.  A  Reftor  who 
does  and  lays  extravagant  things— Philofophcrs  who  encourage  hinii 
and  by  figns,  intelli^iDle  among  themfelves,  but  unintelligible  to  hioi* 
laugh  and.  divert  themfelves  at  his  folly.  Nothing  of  all  this  could 
be  agreeable  to  him.  .  His^cbildilh  paffion  is  not  indeed  a  trait  of  po* 
litenefs,  nor  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  what  is  tlier< 
•in  it  fo  very  culpable?  How  true — how  jullare  the  ideas  it  djfplay** 
What  fecuriiy  could  he  himfclf  expeft  hereafter  from  a  fdcicty  wher:. 
at  every  he  might  fair  into  fimilar  faiares?  In  fliort,  if 
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tragi-ccmJc  Rc£ior  could  fuddenly  have  received  the  gift  of  reading 
hearts,  upon  whom  would  he  have  vented  his  rage,  and  committed 
this  tragic  murder  f  Upon  his  too  lincefe  informer,  or,  his  ironical 
admirers 

We  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  admirers 
of  Roufleau,  whom  it  will  not  fail  to  interelh  The  tranflation, 
which  (hews  evident  marks  of  haftc,  is  not,  however^  devoid 
of  Ipirit. 

% 

Art.  XV.  A  Political  and  Miiitnry  Rhapfody  on  the  Invajien  and 
Defence  of  Great-  Britain  and  Ireland.  liiujirated  with  Three 
Copper-plates.  By  the  late  General  Lloyd.  To  mhich  is  annexed^ 
an  Introduction^  and  a  fhort  Account  cf  the  Author^ s  Life.  pp.  100. 
8vp.  7$.  6d.  boards.  Egerton.  London,  1791. 

A  Pamphlet  lately  publifhed  by  M.  Dupont,  fome  time  prefi- 
dent  of  the  National  Aflemblv,  in  France,  has  given  birth 
to  the  republication  of  General  Lloyd’s  work,  and  an  intro- 
duftion  by  the  editor.  Monfieur,  or,  as  we  (hould  now  call 
him,  Citizen  Dupont,  had  advifed  an  invafion  of  Great-Britain, 
and  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  the  probability  of  its  fuccefs. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  the  editor  ftates,  with  much  apparent  accu¬ 
racy,  the  refources  of  the  two  countries, .  and  adds  fome  very 
impprunt  remarks  on  the  confequence  of  invafions.  But,  in 
this  gentleman’s  enumeration  of  our  refources,  he  foems  entirely 
to  have  overlooked  events  which  our  wifer  neighbours  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  art  of  war.  For  while  he  demonftrates  with 
much  accuracy  the  afliftance  we  might  receive  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  he  never  takes  into  account  the  uncertain  temper 
of  thefe  kingdomsj  in  cafe  ofFers  ftiould'  be  made  them 
of  larger  immunities  than  they  enjoy  under  the  Britifh 
government.  We  fincerely  hope  the  experiment  ,will  not 
be  tried ;  but  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  how  much  it 
muft  be  the  intereft  of  England  to  acquire  the  afFeiliop  of  thefe 
fitter  kingdoms  by  every  pottible  indulgence.  The  other  re¬ 
marks  of  ouf  author  are  extremely  candid  and  judicious.  In- 
ftcad  of  the  London  train  bands  and  nightly  watch,  he  propofes 
afubftitution  of  tenthoufand  periodical  militia,  by  w^hich  means 
the  inhabitants  of  the*  metropolis  would  gradu^ly  be  all  ac- 
<}uaintcd  with  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  inMred  to  manly  exercifes. 
In  the  country  he  condemns  much  the  narrow' policy,  by  which 
fo  large  a  portion  of  the  yeomanry  arc  debarred  the  privilege  of 
(hooting;  an  amufement^which  would  produce  a  number  of  ex- 
t^dlent  markfmen,  cafily  inftrufted  in  the  management  of  muf- 
^ueirj\  The  natural  temper  of  the  people,  he  adJs,^  makes 
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i-aorc  than  halt  of  them  horfcmen;  fo  that  all  the  cnentufs  of 
the  equertrian  exercife  might  be  acquired  in  Icfs  than  three 
months,  with  lirtte  trouble  or  cxpencc. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  important  obfervations,  are  fucceeded 
byhiltorical  and  military  remarks  on  the  nature  of  invafion,  in 
which  arc  pointed  out  the  neceifary  difadvantages  under  which  an 
invading  army  ac\s^  and  the  fatal  coniequenccs  that  often  follow 
to  the  invading  power.  But  as  the  defence  of  a  kingdom  is  by 
no  means  to  be  Highted,  however  improbable  the  fuccefs  of*  an 
in^’^afion  may  be,  w^e  fliall  cxtradl  our  author^s  opinion  on  a  late 
Ktigated  fubjed : 


*  General  Lloyd’a  trcaiife  reflects  light  on  a  late  litigated 

itnd  important  tcp’C,  the  propriety  of  the  fort  ific  net  ion  fyftem,  than  all 
rlie  rhetoric  and  wrangling  of  parliament.  And  as  tins  fyilem  ftill 
continues  to  be  reprobated  by  numbers,  the  public  will  be  enabled 
from  hence  to  derive  much  uleful  information.  How  far  the  prefenc 
iVilem  of  domcllic  fc  reification  may  be  carried  to  extremes,  or  may  he 
iiijudicioafly  direded,  I  am  ignorant.  This  I  will  venture  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  whoever  would  attempt  to  perJuade  us  that  the  externai 
dockyards  of  Great- Britain,  on  the  channel  coaft,  are  fufficlently  fe- 
care  without  foitifications,  or  without  fortifications  both  ftrong,  and, 
ns  far  as  art  can  operate,  impregnable,  arc  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
cither  a  deficiency  of  judgment  or  of  patriotifm.  Where  nature  has  left 
us  weak  or  expofed  in  any  political  vital  parr,  there  art  certainly  (houIJ 
be  fubftituted.  In  our  own  formation  we  may  draw  this  principle 
and  inftruftion  from  the  Divine  Architect.  The  fort  now  conftruft- 

ing  at  Gofport  is  evidently  from  a  hint  of  G - 1  L — d :  its  utility 

he  explains.  , 

*  In  a  word,  arc  thofc  to  be  confidered  as  the  public’s  friend  or  foe, 
who  point  out  to  them  their  vulnerable  and  crazy  parts,  or  thofe  who 
would  endeavour  to  lull  them  into  flital  apnthy  and  feemity?  This 
^obfervation  is  uuivcrfal,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  nations  and  to 
xndiv.iJuals ;  to  tl.ofe  on  land,  and  to  thofe  on  fca.’ 


We  will  add  to  our  quotation  a  ]fhort  ^account  given  by  Mr. 
Drummond  of  the  extraordinary  author  of  this  rhapfody: 


•  My  firft  knowledge  of  General  Lloyd  was  in  France,  in  1741- 
He  was  then,  as  I  underflood,  a  lay  brotlier  In  fome  religious  houib. 
Mr.  Gordon,\ray  tutor,  ^recommended  him  tp  my  father  as  a  proper 
'pei  fon  to  teach  me ‘geography  and  field  engineering,  in  which  line 
Mr.  Lloyd  had  given  fpecimens  of  fuperior  talents  to  fome  Scotch 
and  Irilh  officers  in  the  French  fcrvicc.  He  appeared  to  be  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years‘of  age,  was  a  Welchman  by  birth,  and  fiiid 
to  be’  of  a.  refpeclable  family  j  be  liad  ‘received  a  Uberal  education, 
and|  although  deiigned  for  the  church,  he  faid  he  haS^  been  fome 
;rime  with  a  lawyer,  before  he  went  to  France..  ‘His  aim  then  was 
ihc.army;  but  haying  no  friend  to  procure  him  a  comraiffion,  he  was 
:f^:faad::d  by  fpme  Britilh  pric(b  to  take  the  habit  of  a  noviciate  m 
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jnoT^k.  '  Ncverlhelefs  his  genius  ftill  continued  for  the  miKtary  line, 
and  he  was  engaged  to  attend  my  elder  brother  and  myfelf,  who 
joined  the  French  army  under  Marfhal  Saxe  in  1741;.  Mr.  L.  was 
with  us  at  the  battle  ot  Foiitenoy,  which  1  believe  was  the  firlt  a61uaf 
fervice  he  ever  faw.  My  ihuion  on  that  day  being  a  cadet  in  the 
corps  of  engineers,  as  well  as  a  lieutenant  in  Lord  John  Drummond's 
regiment  of  royal  Scotch,  Mouf.  de  Rochauard,  the  chief  engineer 
(under  whom  I  a(^ed).  faw  an  acutenefs  in  Mr.  Lloyd’s  manner  of 
drawing  and  making  (ketches  of  the  ground  about  the  villages  of 
Fontenoy  (which  was  a  part  of  my  duty  to  examine  and  plan),  that 
he  got  an  order  from  Marflial  Saxe  to  allow  Mr.  Lloyd  to  wear  our 
corps  uniform,  and  to  attend  me  on  horfeback  as  an  ailillant  draughtf. 
man,  with  the  pay  of  a  fub-enfign. 

‘  When  the  expedition  to  Scotland  was  fet  on  foot,  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
appointed  third  engineer^  with  the  rank  of  captain,  by  a  commiflioa 
from  the  Pretender.  He  then  went  to  Nantz,  and  was  with  me  on 
board  the  Elizabeth  in  the  a^lion  with  the  Lien,  Captain  Sir  Picicy 
Brett,  in  the  Channel :  he  behaved  gallantly,  was  wounded  in  the 
right  (houlder,  and,  after  the  fight,  we  went  out  of  the  Elizabeth  ou 
board  a  brig,  which  carried  us  after  the  young  Chevalier  to  Scotland, 
where  we  attended  him  till  the  Prince  arrived  at  Carlifle.  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  difpatched  from  thence  with  letters  to  our  friends  in  Wales.  He 
did  not  join  us  again,  but  went  into  South  Wales,  where  he  reafTumed 
the  character  of  a  priell,  and  became  a  fpy  to  look  round  the  coafis 
of  Wales  and  of  the  channel,  for  an  expeded  French  fleet.  In  this 
tour  he  examined  all  the  coafts  from  Milford  Haven  round' the  Lriftol 
Channel  to  Bridgewater  and  Barnflaple  Bay;  continuing  his  furvey 
from  thence  to  Plymouth  and  Dover,  and  from  the  Downs  to  Mar¬ 
gate  and  London.  No  man  ever  was  more  corred  with  his  eye  ;  hr 
faw  at  once  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  ground;  and  his  re¬ 
marks  were  made  with  fo  much  penetration  and  judgment,  that  all 
his  obfervations  were  to  be  depended  upon.  At  length,  by  Tome  ac¬ 
cident,  he  became  fufpeded,  and  w^as  taken  up  in  London  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  warrant.  When  I  came  to  London  a  prifoner  of  war  in  the 
winter  of  1746,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  1  found  my  friend  Lloyd 
at  Carington's,  the  mefienger,  in  jermyn-ftreet,  where  I,  withfoinc 
of  my  brother  officers,  were  lodged  for  fafety.  1  rejoiced  to  fee 
him;  but  it  was  not  known  tliat  he  had  been  with  us  in  Scotland, 
otherwife  he  mufl  have  been  tried  as  a  rebel,  and  have  fulFered  as 
fuch,  his  miflfon,  knowledge,  and  great  abilities,  having  made  him 
aconfiderable  objedl  and  charadler  of  that  time. 

*  In  1747  I  got  him  relieved  by  means  of  my  relation,  a  noble 
dokc,  and  I  then  employed  him  under  the  denomination  of  a  tutor, 
feeming  never  to  have  known  him  before.  Jn  the  fame  year  he  went 
with  me  to  France,  and  followed  me  to  the  ficge  of  Bergen  op  Zo^m, 
where  he  became  in  high  efteem  with  Marflial  Loverdhall.  During 
that  fiege  he  obtained  the  rank  of  and  was  of  infinite  fervice 

m  mounting  batteries,  in  choofing  ground  and  exploring  mines,  as 
well  as  in  opening  of  fluices.  When  I  went  to  Spain  in  1743,  my 
feicr  recommended  Major  Lloyd  to  the  Earl  Mareflial,  who  was  at 
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ihat  time  in  great  i-epotation  with  the  King  of  Pruflia.  This  nobl6. 
man  recommended  Lloyd  io  his  brother,  Marfhal  Keith ;  and  when 
I  returned  from  my  Spanifti  voyage  and  furvey  of  the  coaft  of  Terra 
Firma  in  1754,  I  met  with  him  in  Paris;  at  which  .time  there  be¬ 
ing  a  plan  laid  for  an  invafion  of  England,  Lloyd  was  recommended 
to  the  Marfhal  Due  de  BcHifle,  then  minifter  of  war,  who  had  alfo 
appointed  me  to  come  to  England  as  com miiTary -general,  to  fuper- 
intend  all  the  French  prifoners  taken  before  the  formal  declaration  of 
war  in  1756.  Lloyd’s  former  knowledge  of  the  Britifli  coaft,  the  ex- 
adnefs  of  his  deferiptions,  and  his  genius  as  a  fpy,  afforded  him  great 
advantages  on  this  occafion  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  refigned  his 
Pruflian  rank,  accepted  a  new  field  officer’s  commilfion  in  the  French 
feryice,  with  an  appointment  of  five  louis  per  ditm^  to  re-furvey  the 
Bfitifh  coaft,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Due  dc  Bellifle.  He  ac. 
cordlrjgly  came  to  England  in  1756,  re-affumed  the  habit  Bonrgolfe^ 
and  having  nothing  of  a  military  look,  he  went  where  he  pleafcd,  as 
a  trader  or  rider.  Thus  he  re-examined  the  Britlfh  coaft,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  much  efteemed  treatife  upon  the  natural  ftreneth 
of  Britain ;  pointing  out  all  that  could  be  done  by  invafion,  and  all  that 
might  be  done  by  defence.  His  report,  however,  made  the  French 
tniniftry  change  their  intentions  of  invading  Britain  ;  and  the  Ma- 
tefchal  Due  dc  Bellifle  was  better  pleafed  at  being  fcni  to  Minorca, 
than  to  attempt  a  landing  at  Torbay. 

•  *  Lloyd  then  quitted  England  and  went  to  Germany,  where  ht 
was  employed  fomc  years  in  thc  Ruifian  and  Auftrian  fervice,  and  pro¬ 
moted  to  higher  rank.  From  my  remaining  in  Great-Britain  after 
17^6,  and  quilting  the  army,  as  well  as  going  to  the  VVeft-Indies  in 
1758,  I  loft  my  friend  till  about  1776,  when  I  again  met  with  him 
in  London  under  the  title  of  General  Lloyd.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  had  made  his  peace  here,  and  afterwards  informed  me  that  he  had 
obtained  a  penfion  upon  the  Chelfea  eftablifliment,’ 

General  Lloyd’s  work  begins  by  a  view  of  the  politics  of 
France  during  the  two  laft  centuries.  This  is  given  with  equal 
brevity  and  hiftorical  exaflnefs*  He  next  attempts  a  ftatement 
of  the  force  of  nations,  particularly  France,  Spain,  and  Great- 
Britain.  The  difHcultles  that  attend  this  are  obvious ;  and  we 
can  only  fay,  the  author  has  done  the  beft  that  could  be  exptfled 
with  fo  few  data.  His  next  chapter,  on  the  analogy  between 
the  form  of  government  and  the  ftate  of  war,  is  extremely]  u- 
dicious ;  and  events  that  have  happened  fince  the  writer’s 
time,  amply  juftify  moft  of  his  conclufions*  Tho  invafion  of 
Great-Britain,  at  that  time  expelled,  is  next  examined,  with  the 
difficulties  the  French  would  have  to  encounter,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  on  the  fide  of  Great-Britain.  In  difeuffing  thefe  fub- 
>cdts,*  the  author  (hews  a  ftrength  of  mind  and  knowledge  of 
contingent  events,  we  could  hardly  expedl  from  any  individual, 
however  extenfivc  his  information  might  be.  The  refult  is, 
that,  with  prop^  m^agement,  an  enemy  landing  on  the 
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weftem'coaft  of  England  might  eafily  be  prevented  marching* 
more  than  forty  miles  into  the  country,  from  its  inclofed  ftate, 
and  the  numerous  defiles  formed  by  hills  and  rivers. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  the  method  of  ranging  the  troops, 
and  making  war,  with  additional  details  of  the  invaders  diffi¬ 
culties.  Here  the  author  propofes  the  infantry  to  be  ranged 
four  inftead  of  three  deep,  and  that  the  fourth  rank  fhould  be 
armed  with  a  pike  eleven  or  twelve  feet  long,  two  feet  of  which 
ihouid  be  made  of  fteel  two  inches  broad,  to  cut  on  each  fide, 
without  any  hatchet  or  crofs-bar,  that  it  may  eafily  pafs  through 
the  hedges.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  this  fourth  raiik 
muft  be  compofed  of  the  talleil  and  ftrongeft  men.  That  this 
would  ftrengthen  the  columns  cannot  be  doubted,  provided  a 
pike  of  this  length  is  manageable.  On  the  order  of  battle  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  fuggefted  fome  very  important  hints,  as  wxll  as  on 
the  general  method  of  making  war.  In  the  latter  he  cenfurcs 
very  much  the  cuftom  of  fo  large  a  number  of  light  troops  pre¬ 
ceding  the  main  body,  and  coiKcives  a  few  hundred  men  would 
anfwer  the  purpofe  much  better ;  or,  if  the  ufual  number  are 
employed,  he  wonders  much  why  they  fhould  not,  inftead  of 
quitting  the  field  as  foon  as  the  enemy  are  put  in  motion,  form 
on  the  right  and  left,  at  a  convenient  dillance,  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank.  His  other  obfervations  on  this  fubje£t  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ingenious ;  but  as  they  could  only  be  interefting;  not  to 
fay  intelligible,  to  profeifional  readers,  we  muft  refer  fuch  to  the 
work  itfclf. 

The  editor,  whom  we  mentioned  as  the  writer  of  the  intro- 
duftion,  now  offers  a  conclufion  from  the  premifes  of  General 
Lloyd.  This  contains  many  political  obfervations,  connected 
indeed  with  the  military  defence  of  the  ifland.  What  he  chiefly 
infills,  on  is,  the  neceffity  of  an  increafed  population  of  the 
weftern  part,  as  a  fourcc  of  immediate  and  conftant  defence. 
The  fources  of  population  he  jufily  confiders  to  be  agriculturci 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  fiflieries:  on  each  of  which 
fclences  he  propofes  a  le&urer  ihouid  be  eftablifticd  at  our  uni- 
verfitits.  As  another  means  of  population,  the  writer  con¬ 
ceives  our  anceftors  attached  certain  privileges  to  particular 
otSi  which,  from  their  being  the  moft  vulnerable,  they  wifhed 
ould  be  beft  inhabited.  Hence  he  fuppofes  the  numerous  bo¬ 
roughs  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  ifland ; — inftcad  of  deftroying 
which,  he  propofes  to  colonife  them  afrefh ;  a  plan  which,  he 
afferts,  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  proprietors  and 
the  nation  at  large.  But  this  reafoning,  if  admitted,  would 
unly  convince  us  how  impoffiblc  it  is  for  one  age  to  legiflate 
for  another.  The  weftern  coaft  was  probably,  from  a  variety 
caufes,  beft  and  cailieft  inhabited,  and  Confeqncn;ly  had  the 
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cleared  title  to  fend  reprefcntatives  to  parliament.  But  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  arranged,- has  gradually  completed 
the  depopulation  of  one  part,  and  annihilated  the  reprefentation 
of  the  other.  W'herc  the  privilege  of  citizenftiip  was  extended 
to  every  houfeholder  the  proprietors  have  gradually  leflened  the 
number  of  houfes,  that  the  borough  may  be  more  completely  in 
their  own  hands;  where  the  privilege  has  been  more  confined, 
it  has  been  gradually  fo  leflened,  as  at  length  to  prove  nugatory, 
or  even  dangerous.  The  fame  difficulties  would  occur  to  the 
f/llem  of  co’onifatlon  propofed  by  the  author,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  could  be  only  achieved  by  withdrawing  this  privilege 
where  the  electors  do  not  amount  to  a  given  number.  By  fuch 
a  law  the  proprietors  would  be  forced  to  concur  in  a  plan  fo 
highly  important  to  the  intcreft  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  the 
cxirtence  of  the  conlHtution. 

.  Though  the  title-page  includes  Ireland  with  England,  the 
editor’s  only  obfervation  with  regard  to  Ireland  is,  that  he  could 
with  fome  one,  better  acquainted  with  the  fubjeil  than  himfclf, 
would  undertake  fuch  a  furvey.  We  can  only  add,  that  we 
wi(h  it  may  be  performed  with  equal  accuracy,  and  liable  to  as 
few  objections  as  the  prefent  work. 


Art.  XVI.  Letter  addreffid  to  the  AddreJJers  on  the  late  Prs- 
clamation.  By  Thomas  Paine*  8vo.  is..6d.  i2mo,  4(i. 
Symonds.  London,  1792, 


jn^CCE  iterum  Crifptnus !  Here  again,  gentle  reader,  is 
^  Thomas  Paine ;  vve  never  meet  with  him  but  his  appear¬ 
ance  reminds  us  of  a  tinker  in  a  country  town  bawling  out  for 
decayed  pots  and  kettles  to  repair.  His  conftant  cry  is,  ‘  Have 
you  any  governments  to  mend?’  This  great  political  mafter 
tinker,  who  is  followed  by  a  numerous  herd  ofjourneymen  and 
apprentices,  is  particularly  anxious  to  get  the  Englifli  conftitu- 
cion  into  his  hands ;  and,  like  a  workman  that  underftands  the 
crafty  and  wifhes  to  make  a  good  job  of  it,  he  is  at  great  pains 
to  perfuade  us  that  it  is  in  a  molt  deplorable  condition,  and  if  he 
does  not  obtain  a  diferetionary  power  to  do  with  it  what  he  will, 
it  will  in  a  very  fliort  time  be  entirely  ufelefs,  and  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  dangerous  to  the  fafety  and  liberty  of  every  man  in 
England.  We,  for  our  parts,  are  not  afraid;  we  can  hear 
Mr.  Paine  without  terror.  'I  he  Englifli  conftitution  has,  dur¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  years,  withftood  many  a  hoftile.  attempt  from 
the  batiery  of  tyrannical  invafion,  and  from  the  fubtlc  mines 
dug  by  the  hands  of  craft  and  fimulation,'  and  yet  it  ftill  remains 
Uiiinjurcd; -would  it  not  be  ftran2:e  indeed  if  the  whole  fabric 
:  "  faouW 
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I  fhould  at  laft  fell  to  the  ground  by  puny  efforts  of  m  excife- 
{  wan?  Surely  if  an  obfcure  individual  can  deftroy  the  work  of 
[  ages,  which  the  moft  eminent  men  that  England  produced  from 
[  century  to  century  toiled  at  with  inceflant  labour,  and  combined 
\  the  utnfioll  exertions  of  their  united  wifdom  to  render  it  beauti¬ 
ful,  ftrong,  and  durable,  it  is  not  worth  an  anxious  thought, 
and  deferves  not  a  fingle  tear  to  mourn  its  downfall.  But  we 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  its  materials,  and  of 
the  (kill  with  which  it  is  compared.  While,  therefore,  many 
of  its  friends  betray  a  defpondency  that  is  exceedingly  inde¬ 
corous,  we  fee  no  ferious  caufe  of  alarm,  and  frankly  declare  it 
as  our  opinion,  that  de  republica  non  defperandum* 

The  prefent  production  of  Mr.  Paine  is  a  letter  to  the  per- 
fons  who  addrefled  his  majefty  on  the  late  proclamation,  and 
runs  in  the  fame. ftyle  and  ftrain  as  the  Rights  of  Man.  As 
j  method  does  not  conftitute  one  of  its  excellencies,  it  is  difficult 

I, !  to  prefent  an  abftraCt.  He  endeavours  to  turn  the  parliamentary 
proceeding  into  ridicule  j  and  boldly  defends  his  publications 
againft  the  accufations  of  the  legiflature.  He  feems  to  bc' 
troubled  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  manva^  which  is  always  difeo- 
vered  whenever  the  Englifli  conftitution  comes  in  his  way,  and 
(hews  itfelf  in  violent  abufe.  As  we  think  his  reveries  per- 
feCUy  harmlefs,  and  are  alTured  that  every  one  of  its  friends  car¬ 
ries  an  antidote  in  his  bofom,  we  (hall  infert  a  fpecimen  cC  them 
for  the  amufement  of  our  readers :  • 

*  It  [meaning  the  EnglKh  conftitution]  is  a  good  conftitution  for 
‘j  courtiers,  placemen,  penfioners,  borough-holders,  and  the  leaders 
f  of  parties ;  and  theie  are  the  men  that  have  been  the  adlive  leaders 
p.  of  addrelTes;  but  it  is  a  bad  conftitution  for  at  leaft  ninct^'-nine  parts 
y.  of  the  nation  out  of  an  hundred  ;  and  this  truth  is  every  day  making 
f its  way. 

I  *  It  is  bad,  firft,  becaufe  it  entails  upon  the  nation  the  unneceflary 
(.  cxpencc  of  fupporting  three  forms  and  fyftems  of  government  at 
[  once;  namely,  the  monarchical,  the  ariftocratical,  and  the  demo- 
^  cratical. 

I  *  Secondly,  becaufe  it  is  impolTible  to  unite  fuch  a  difeordant  com- 
I  pofilion  by  any  other  means  than  perpetual  corruption ;  and  there- 
I  fore  the  corruption  fo  loudly  and  fo  univerfally  complained  of,  is  no 
I  other  than  the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  an  unnatural  compound 
I  of  governments  ;  and  in  this  conTifts  that  excellence  which  the  nu- 
I  merous  herd  of  placemen  and  penfioners  fo  loudly  *cxtol,  and  which, 
I  at  the  fame  time,  occafions  that  enormous  load  of  taxes  under  which 
I  the  reft  of  the  nation  groans.  '  ^  ‘ 

I  ‘  But  1  will  go  farther,  and  (hew,  that  were  government  now  to 
I  begin  in  England,  the  people  could  not  be  brought  to  eftabliffi  the 
L  fame  fyftem  they  now  fubmit  to.  Let  us  funpofe  that  governmerft 
I  now  to  begin,  and  that  the  plan  .of  gover ament  offered  to  the 
t-  ^  •  nation 
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nation  for  its  approbation  or  rge£Uon  coniiAed  Of  the  following 
parts : 

*  FirA,  that  fome  one  individual  Ihould  be  taken  from  all  the  reft 
of  the  nation,  and  to  whom  all  the  reft  (hould  fwcar  obedience,  and 
never  be  permitted  to  fit  down  in  his  prefence,  and  that  they  (hould 
give  to  him  one  million  Aerling  a  year— -that  the  nation  ihould  never 
after  have  power  or  authority  to  make  laws  but  with  his  exprefs  con- 
fent;  and  that  his  fons,  and  his  fons*  fons,  whether  wife  or.  fooliib, 
good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit,  (hould  have  the  fame  power,  and  alfo 
the  fame  money  annually  paid  to  them  for  ever. 

*  Secondly,  that  there  (hould  be  two  houfes  of  legiflators  to  affift 
in  making  laws,  one  of  which  (hould,  in  the  firft  inftance,  be  entirely 
appointt  d  t.y  the  forefaid  perfon  ;  and  that  their  fons,  and  their  fons* 
ions,  whether  wife  cr  foolilh,  good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit,  ihould 
for  ever  after  be  hereditary  legiflators. 

*  Thirdly,  that  the  other,  houfe  fliould  be  choien  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  houfe,  now  called  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  is  clioicn,  and 
ihould  be  fubjeA  tO  the  control  of  the  two'fbrcfaid  hereditary  houfei 
in  all  things. 

*  Jt  would  be  impoffiblc  to  cram  fuch  a  farrago  of  impofition  and 
‘abfurdity  down  the  throat  of  this  or  any  other  nation  that  were  capablt 
Of  reafoning  upon  its  rights  and  its  intereft. 

*  I'hey  would  aOc,  in  the  firfl  place,  on  what  ground  of  right,  or 

on  what  principles,  fuch  irrational  and  prepofterous  diftiuAions  could 
or  ought  to  be  made ;  and  what  pretenfions  any  man  could  make,  or 
what  ftrvices  he  could  render,  to  entitle  him  to  a  million  a  year. 
They  would  go  farther,  and  revolt  at  the  idea  of  configning  their 
children,  and  their  children’s  children,  to  the  domination  of  perfons 
hereafter  to  be  bom,  who  might,  for  any  thing  thev  could  forefee, 
turn  out  to  be  knaves  or  fools ;  and  they  would  finally  difeover  that 
the  of  hereditary  governors  and  legiflators  wa/  a  tris/oauilt 

ovfr  the  rigbif  9f  fefierity.  Not  Only  the  calm  dilates  of 
reafon,  and  the  force  of  natural  affe^on,  but  the  integrity  of  manly 
pride,  would  impel  man  to  fpurn  at  fuch  propofals. 

*  From  the  grofler  abfurdities  of  fuch  a  icheme,  they  would  extend 
their  examination  to  the  prafiical  defers— they  would  f  lOn  fee  that 
it  would  end  in  tyranny,  accomplifhed  by  fraud.  That  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  it  there  would  be  two  to  one  again  it  them,  bccaufe  the  tws 
parts  that  were  to  be  made  hereditary  would  form  a  common  intereft, 
and  flick  to  each  other ;  and  that  themfelves  and  their  reprefentativei 
would  become  no  better  than  liewcrs  of  wood  and  drawers  .of  wsuer 
for  the^ other  puts  of  the  government.  Yet  call  one  of  thofe  powen 
Kingl  the  Other  Lords,  and  the  third  the  Commons,  and  it  gives  tbs 

lOodel  of  what  is  called  the  Englifli  government.’ 

c  ’ 

Mr.  Paine  gives  us  the  hiftory,  caufc,  and  articles  of  his 
profecution^.  and  makes  fome  remarks  on  the  origin  and  mode 
of  afipointing  j^ivecial  juries.  More  than  32,000  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  he  tells  us,  were  fold  within  the  fpace  of  a  month  nnee 
^ibc  proclamation ;  and  he  boafts  that  more  copies  of  his  book 
7  '  bav^ 
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havt  betn  (bU  in  one  month)  than  all  the  exertions  of  govern* 
mcnt  have  been  able  to  procure  fignaturcs  to  addrcflcs  in  three. 
Poor  Mr,  Burke  comes  in  for  one  or  two  fcvere  blows  more.  The 
fricinls  of  the  people  are  not  forgotten.  He  ftill  cries  out  loudly 
for  a  change ;  a  rr^brm  will  not  fatisfy  I'homas  Paine.  Par-^ 
liarnent,  it  ieems,  is  not  competent  to  the  work,  and  we  muft 
have  a  natienal  convention  to  do  the  bufinclV,  and  regenerate 
Grcat-Britain*  What  kind  of  creature  this  convention  is  to  be, 
many  of  our  readers  wiil  be  curious  to  know.  Here  it  is : 

*  Ififtead  of  referring  to  rotten  boroughs  and  abfurd  corporations 
for  addrefles,  or  hawking  them  about  the  country  to  be  iigned  by  a 
few  dependent  tenants,  the  real  and  efi-edual  mode  would  be  to  come 
at  once  to  the  point,  and  to  afeertain  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  by  eled- 
ing  a  national  convention. 

«  The  plan  and  orgatiifatlon  of  a  convention  is  eafy  in  prafticc.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  number  of  inhatntants  in  England  can  be  fuffi. 
eiently  enongh  known  from  the  number  of  hou(cs  aflefied  to  the  hoafe 
and  Window  lights  tax  in  fcach  county.  This  will  give  the  role  for 
apportioning  the  number  of  members  to  be  eleded  to  the  national 
convention  in  each  of  the  counties.  If  the  total  number  of  inhabi- 
untsin  England  be  feven  millions,  and  the  total  number  of  members 
to  be  elected  to  the  convention  be  one  thoufand^  the  number  of  mem« 
bers  to  be  ele^ed  in  a  county  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
fand  inhabitants  will  httvoenty-onet  and  in  like  proportion  for  every 
other  county.— —As  every  man  in  the  nation  of  the  age  of  twenty -one 
years  pays  taxes,  either  out  of  the  property  that  he  pofieiTes,  or  out  of 
the  product  of  his  labour,  which  is  property  to  him,  and  is  amenable  iti 
his  own  perfon  to  every  law  of  the  latidi*  fo  has  every  6nc  die  fame-' 
equal  right  to  vote,  and  no  one  part  of  a  nation,*  nor  any  individual, 
has  a  right  to  difpute’the'  right  of  another.  county  might  be  ap. 
portionetd  into  convenient  dilirids  j  and' when  this  is  done,  cachdif* 
trift  might,  according  to  its  number  of  inhabitants,  ele^  its  quota 
of  county  members  to  the  national  convention ;  and  the  vote  of  each 
eleftor  might  be  taken  in  the  parilli  where  he  refided,  either  by  ballot 
or  by' voice,  as  he  ftiould  chcofe  to  give  it.  A  national  convention 
thus  formed  would  bring  together  the  fenfe  and  opinions  of  -every 
pmt  of  the  nation,  fairly  taken.  The  fcience  of  government  and 
the  Intcreft  Of  the  public,  and  of  the  feveral  parts  thereof,  would  then 
undergo  an  ample  and  rational  difculEon,  freed  ftom'thc>  language 
0^  parliamentary  difguife.*  «  ^  ,  , 

^This  man  of  all  work  in  the  department  of  government  pro.- 
pofes  a  reform  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  England,  which,  if  it 
could  be  brought  about,  would  meet  with  pretty  general  approi 
bation:  :  * 

*  The  body  of  what  is  called  law  is  fpread  over  a  fpace  of  feveral 
hundred  ycars^  comprehending  laws  obfolete,  laws  repugnant,  laws 
ndiculous,  and  every  other  kind  of  laws  forgotten  or  remembered  ; 
4nd  what  renders  tlie  cafe  fiill  wbrfe  is,  that  the  confufion  muliipHet 
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with  the  progrefs  of  time.  To  bring  this  milhapen  monfter  into  foTm, 
and  to  prevent  its  lapfing  again  into^  a  wildernefs  ftate^  only  two 
things,  and  thofe  very  fimple,  are  neceflaty. 

‘  The  firft  is  to  review  the  whole  mafs  of  laws,  and  to  brng  for. 
W'ard  only  fuch  as  are  worth  retaining,  and  let  all  the  reft  drop  ;  and 
to  give  to  the  laws  fo  brought  forward  a  new  era,  commencing  from 
the  time  of  fuch  reform. 

*  Secondly,  that  at  the  expiration  of  every  twenty-one  years  (or 
any  other  liated  period)  a  like  review  (hall  again  be  taken,  and  the 
laws  found  proper  to  be  retained  be  again  carried  forward,  commenc¬ 
ing  witli  that  date,  and  the  ufelefs  laws  dropt  and  difeontioued.' 

From  thefe  quotations  a  tolerably  cxa£f  idea  may  be  formed 
of  this  ftrange  performance.  That  Thomas  Paine  has  uncom¬ 
mon  talents,  none  who  read  his  works  with  impartiality' will 
doubt.  Whether  he  has  employed  them  properly,  is  another 
queliion.  We  wiOi  gentlemen  who  are,  as  the  Roman  authors 
exp  rtfs  it,  cupidl  rerum  novaruniy  to  refleft  that  it  is  eafy  to  form 
plans  ca  p3pcr,  but  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  prac¬ 
tice;  and  that  many  plauiible  theories  contlru»3ed  by  philofo- 
phers  in  their  clofets,  and  fondly  embraced  by  them  as  containing 
the  efience  of  human  wifdom,  are  only  fit  for  the  fairy  land  of 
Utopia,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  fituation  and  nc* 
ceflities  of  mankind  in'  common  life. 


Art.  XVII.  A  Survey  of  the  Ruffian  Empircy  according  to  iu 
prefent  newly- regulated  StatCy  divided  into  different  GovermnenH\ 
jbewing  their  Situations  and  Boundaries*^  the  Capital  and  difirid 
Towns  of  each  Government  j  Manners  and  Religion  of  the  varioui 
Nations  that  compofe  that  extenjhe  Empires  SeaSy  LakeSy  ani 
Rivers  •y  Climatesy  CommercBy  Agriculturey  and  Manufa5lura\ 
Population  and  Revenues  *y  Mountainsy  Mineralsy  Metalsy  ani 
other  natural  ProduSlions,  The  whole  illujlrated  with  a  corrtR 
Map  cf  Ruffuiy  and  an  Engravingy  exhibiting  the  Arms  oni 
Uniforms  of  the  fever  al  Governmen*s  of  that  Empire.  By  Captain 

Lorgey  PUfeheef  The  Tnlrd  Editiony  publijhed  at  St.  Peterjburgh* 
Translated  f  am  the  Ruffi  my  with  confilerable  AdditionSy  by  Jama 
Sniiniovry  Chaplain  to  the  Legation  of  her  Imperial  Majefly  of  oil 
the  RuJJias  at  the  Court  of  Great-  Britain,  pp.  381.  8vo.  6s. 
Debrect. ,  London,  1792. 

^HIS  work,  it  appears  by  a  dedication  prefixed,  was  un- 
^  dertaken  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  Imperial  Highnefs 
the  Grand  Duchefs,  Mary  'Fheodorouna,  and  in  conformity  to 
a  plan  preferibed  by  her.  Mr.  Smirnove  tranflated  it  for  the 

ufe  of  his  family,  finding  no  books  in  the  Englifh  language  that 
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rnvc  any  fatisfadory  account  of  Ruffia.  With  a  motlefly  be- 
^min^  a  foreigner,  he  prevailed  on  two  Engli(h  gentlemen  to 
corre£t  the  language,  one  of  whom  advifed  him  to  puhliih  the 
work  as  a  dclideratum  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  For  this  the 
public  is  certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Smirnovc ;  and,  had  his 
friends  done  him  juftice,  they  would  have  been  Hill  more 
obliged.  But,  among  many  ocher  awkward  expreflions,  we 
were  the  moft  ftartled  at  gallanterie  goods^  which  are  mentioned 
among  the  products  of  Ruflia  exported  into  the  difterent 
ropean  kingdoms.  Thefe  objections  are,  however,  trifling 
compared  with  the  utility  of  fuch  a  performance,  which  gives  a 
fuccinCl  view  of  that  vaft  empire  in  fo  ihort  a  compifs.  It 
may  readily  be  conceived,  that  the  uncultivated  Rate  of  many 
parts  of  Ruflia,  particularly  as  to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  render  a  circumftantial  detail  extremely  difficult,  and 
often  uninterefting.’  But  a  general  account  of  its  divifion  into 
governments,  the  productions,  boundaries,  and  commercial  in- 
tcrcourfc  of  each,  cannot  but  be  a  defirable  prefent  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  philofopher,  the  geographer,  and  the  politician. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft  may  be  called 
thefimple  or  natural  defeription of  Ruffia;  the  fecond,  its  arti- 
fktal  or  political  arrangement.  In  the  firft,  befides  the  account 
of  the  boundaries  (if  fuch  a  word  may  be  admitted)  of  the 
Ruflian  empire,  its  natural  production  and  commerce,  we  have 
alfo  a  kind  of  or  defcrijjtion  of  the  mountains,  &c. 

within,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia,  their  fituation,  origin, 
and  the  rivers  that  derive  their  fourcc  from  them — the  fea^ 
forming  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  principal  lakes 
within  it— the  navigable  rivers,  thefr  foufee  and  emboucheun — 
the  various  nations  inhahiring  Ruffia,  whether  aborigines  or 
colonifts.  This  part  of  the  work  is  illuftrated  by  a  verv  ufeful 
map,  whith  we  cOuld  wifh  had  been  on  a  larger  fcale. 

The  fecond  part  divides  the  empire  into  the  northern,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  fouthern  region.  Thefe’ regions  are  fubdivided  into 
I  different  governments^ — the  northern  into  that  of  St.  Feterfbiirg 
and  154  others— the  middle  into  Mofeow  and  as  many  more — 
the  fouthern  into  Kiev*  and  four  others.  '^Fhe  defeription  of 
thefe  is  very  ftiort,  containing  little' more’ than  the  nam’es  of 
,  the  principal  places  contained  within  each  government,  the 
ncral  ftate  of  population,  foil,  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhm’ept^  *and, 
where*  there  are  any,  the  manufactures.  This  part  of  the  work 
is  accompanied  with  a  chart  exhibiting  the  arms  and  tinifdrrhs  of 
the  different  governments. 

The  author'  obfcrves,  that,  according  to  the  laft  revifibn, 
the  population  of- Ruffia  amounts  to  twenty-fix  million;  but 
mthis  calculation  are  not  included  the  nobility,  clergy,  fea  and 
‘  *  land 
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land  forces,  fcrvants  belonging  to  the  court,  and  employed  un* 
der  government  in  civil  and  other  offices ;  the  ftudents  of  the 
different  univerfities,  academies,  feminaries,  and  other  fchooU; 
likewife  all  the  irregular  troops,  the  roving  hordes  of  different 
tribes,  foreigners  and  colonifts,  or  fettlers  of  different  nations. 
With  the  addition  of  thefe,  the  population  of  Ruffia  is  fuppofed 
to  amount  to  about  thirty  millions.  When  one  confiders  that 
this  immenfe  empire  occupies  more  than  a  feventh  part  of  the 
known  continent,  and  a  twcnty-fixth  part  of  the  whole  globe; 
that  from  eaft  to  weft  it  extends  from  39  to  207  degrees  of 
Jongitude,  exclunve  of  the  jflands,  and  from  north  to  fouth 
reaches  from  78  to  50^  degree  of  latitude,  a  fpace  confiderably 
larger  than  all  Europe  ^  we  (hall  refledl  with  aftonifhment  that 
the  population  does  not  exceed  that  of  France.  If,  therefore, 
the  (Irength  of  a  nation  depends  on  its  numbers,  and  its  wealth 
on  the  freedom  of  its  inhabitants,  we  snufl  not  be  furprifed  if 
hereafter  France  (hould  be  found  more  than  a  matgh  for  Ruflia, 
even  if  that  immenfe  empire  (hould  not  crumble  to  pieces  from 
its  own  extent,  and  the  want  of  connexipn  between  its  various 
parts. 
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Art.  XVIII.  U  Awi  fies  Lolx.  Par  U  Citoyen  Auteur  in 
Dangiurs  de  l^OpinUn  it  4e  yean  Culau  8vp. 

TjOWEVER  juftly  dramatic  writers  may  have  obtained  ?.p- 
plaufe  for  correfling  the  vices  and  follies  of  individuals, 
^ey  have  feldom  laid  claim  to  the  higher  praife  of  combating 
national  vices,  and  detecSting  the  delufions’of  popular  inclina-r 
tions.  Their  ta(k  been,  on  the  contrary,  to  difcpver  the 
reigning  patliun  of  the  multitude  with  regard  to  public  matters, 
and  not  to  moderate  and  enlighten,  but  to  flatter  and  inflame  it, 
Hence  it  is  that  we  may  oUferve  on  the  ftage  the  groffeft  of  na¬ 
tional  and  religious  prejudices  nourilbed  by  a  partial  and  un« 
juff  diffributiun  of  characters.  Hence. have  the  people  been 
roufed  to  fedition,  or  lulled  jnj^  paffive  obedience,  as  fuited 
the  purpofe  of  the  moment ;  and,  what  is  ‘  (till  more  lament 
able,  the  lower  plafles,  who  are  always  the  victims  of  war, 
have  been  led  to  fuppprt  tbc  inoft  unjuff  quarrels,  ^  not  only 
through  the  digaifled  pretence  of  m;;untaining  $heir  country*! 
glory,  but  by  the  very  honourahle  inoentiyes  of  plunder  and  ra¬ 
pine.  The  Itage  has  been  likened  to  a. mirror;  but  that  mirror 
•ught  furcly  to  be  fo  placed  as  to  refleCt  to  the  beholder  obje^! 

nGitht^ 
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oeither  well»proportioncd  nor  amiable,  whenever  Ke  recedes 
from,  or  advances  beyond,  the  ftri£t  line  of  jufUcc  and  virtue. 
1  he  perufal  of  the  piece  in  queftion  has  convinced  us,  that  it 
is  not  requiring  too  much  to  expc£f  that  he  (hould  oppofe  the 
ill-direded  current  of  popular  opinion,  even  whcn.it  is  muft 
yjdcnt;  fince,  in  times  of  the  grcatcil  corruption,  truth  will 
find  powerful  and  numerous  fupporters.  It  were  needlcfs  to  dc. 
tail  the  plot  of  V Ami  des  Loixy  fincc  M.  Laya  has  bellowed 
very  little  pains  on  that  part  of  his  fubjei^ ;  but  we  mull  admire 
his  courage  in  delineating  before  a  Parifiun  audience  fucb  chsL« 
raiders  as  thofe  of  an  honed  and  amiable  aridocrate;  of  a  mo> 
derate  man  who  does  not  betray  his  country;  and  of  a  furious 
demagogue,  who,  notwithdanding  his  pretences  to  extraordi. 
oary  patriotifm,  is  fhown  to  be  atStuated  by  the  bafed  and  word 
motives ;  who  perfecures  and  feeks  to  dedroy  the  mod  virtuous 
men  with  falfe  accufations  of  treafon  and  confpiracy,  in  a  man* 
ner  that  can  only  be  judihed  by  the  infernal  fydem  of  atheifm, 
which  he  embraces.  I'he  furprifing  run  of  tins  play,  notwith-« 
frandi^  the  intereded  oppofition  of  the  bad  men  whom  it  uii> 
mafk^  proves  the  judice  of  the  portraits  it  contains,  at  the 
lame  time  that  it  exculpates  the  great  body  of  the  French  ^ople 
from  the  imputation  of  approving  thofe  enormities  which  have 
been  lately  perpetrated.  A  few  detached  padages,  however  hadtly 
tranilated,  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  ^  Engliih  reader  ; 
as  fuch  we  offer  him  the  following  : 

‘  Yes,  every  one  is  occupied  with  tracing  out  plans  for  the 
republic.  One,  with  narrow  views  and  a  circumferibed  under- 
ftauding,  would  confine  France  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 
Another,  OKtre  dectfiv'c  and  extenfive  in  his  defigns,  would  have 
France  to  reign  over  all  Europe.  Another,  dividing  the  can- 
I  tons  into  thirty  petty  dates,  calls  ou^for  thirty  kings,  alledging 
tdnaroblt  xealoos ;  whild  all  of  them,  making  a  mockery  dt 
manners,]  with  an  odentation  of  fcience,  feeit  to  regenerate 
every  thing  but  their  own  conlcicnces.' 

Versac,  Scene  I.  Aft  I. 

‘  No,  I  abjure  our  laurels,  if  they  mud  be  dained  with 
I  blood.-  if  I  am  an  aridocrate,- fince  every  noble  is  lo  deemed,  be 
it  fi>i  but  I  am  dill  an. honed  man.-  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  recon* 
t^emylelf  to  .your  tquatityi  but  I  love  my  country,  and  have 
not  quitted  it.  .And  if  1  mud  frankly  tell  you  my  opinion  of 
^  our  emigrants,  my  heart  difaoproves  them.  But  as  they  are 
ut  th^  fouls,  as  well  as  myfeli^  French  gentlemen,  1  may,  with, 
•at aiding  them,  look  fbrward  to  their  fuccefs.’— .V ersac,  ibid. 

Pittudt.  .  Here  is  my,  new  diflertatifm*  I'his,  I  venture  to 
think,  will  have  fome  influence,  and  mud,  for  its  great  benefit, 
film  l'/ais$e.  topfy  .turvey. 
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‘  Forlls/  For  its  great  benefit ! 

‘  PLude*,  Yes,  Sir.  In  two  words,  this  is  the  cafe;  I 
afeend  to  the  fource  of  our  evils.  There  is  but  one. 

‘  Fortis.  Good. 

^  PUudi.  One  only;  that’s  clear;  and  it  is— the  right  of 
property.  . 

^  Forlis.  I  Ihould  never  have  guefled  it. 

^  Plaude.  From  property  flow  a  long  train  of.  vices,  hor¬ 
rors,  and,  in  Ihort,  g-cnrlemen,  every  fcourge.  Without  pro- 
perty  there  would  be  no  thieves  ;  and  therefore  no  punilhments. 
The  confequence  is  obvious.  No  mifers  where  property  wa$ 
not  to  be  acquired  ;  no  intriguers,  as  employment  would  not  be 
fought  after;  no  libertines,  for  every  woman  being  fairly  ac- 
ceflible  to  every  one,, would  belong  to  no  one  no  gamblers; 
for  my  plan  would  demolifh  all  makers  of  cards  and  dice.  Now 
1  affirm,  that  if  evil  arifes  from  what  we  pofTefs,  the  fure  re¬ 
medy  is  no  longer  to  poflefs  any  thing.".  As  for  walls, 
doors,  and  bolts,  all  thefe  we  may  break  open ;  for  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus  far,  we  have  no  more  occafion  for  them.  Property 
was  only  a  factitious  good and  belides,  as  foon  as  you  permit  a 
rich,  man,  you  give  birth  to  a  poor  man.  In  your  republic  a 
poof  wretch  ftiipidly  begs  of  the-  rich.  What  an  abufe !  In 
mine,  the  poor  takes  from  the  rich.  Every  thing  is  in  com- 
mon ;  theft  is  no  longer  theft;  it  is  iquality\  and  1  thus  aboliih 
virtue  the  better  to  deftroy  vice.’ 

Scene  lit.  Act  III. 

^  Forlis.  You  go  too  far  to  feck  for  our  true  enemies,  if  you 
look  for  them  beyond  our  frontiers.  No;  they  iove  us  too  wtll 
to  quit  us.  '  Thofe  prudent  enemies  are  near  us ;  are  here! 
^Fhey  are  thofe  jugglers,  thofe  patriotic  candidates  for  places, 
who  in  their  grimaces  affect  fo  much  civifm  ;  thofe  preachers 
of  equality,  who  are  puffed  up  with  ambition,^  the  falfe  adorers 
of  liberty,  whofe  devotion  is  a  plaftered  outfide,  and  in  reality 
pure  hvpocrify.  Thofe  honeft  and  frank  citizens,  whofe  apol- 
tatifmg  fouls,  in  order  to  make  the  faireft  gift  of  heaven  odious, 
reprefent  liberty  to  be  as  fanguinary  as  themfelves.  But  no!  E 
that  liberty  which  is  not  to  be  recognifed  among  them,  has  im-  H 
printed  in  our  hearts  her  imperifhable  throne.  -  "May  all  thclc  D 
quacks  and  popular  thieves,  thefe  infolent  braggadocios  of  pa-  m 
triotifm,  purge  this  enfranchifed  land  of  their  faces.  War,  M 
eternal  war,  be  to  the  promoters  of  anarchy.  T yrannical  royalift^  B 
and  tyrannical  republicans,  bow  before  the  laws :  .thefe  arc  cur  ■ 
fovereigns.  Afhamcd  of  what  you  have  been,'  and  more  ot  ■ 
what  you  arc  ,  ravifhers,  the  fliadow  is  palTed^by;  think  of  R 
vanifhing/  H 

FcPvLI5,^  Scene  III.  of  Aft  1'^'  ■ 
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tn  4th>  fccne  the  firft,  Nomophage,  who  Is  a  complete 
tillain,  in  order  to  urge  on  Filto,  who  is  lefs  hardened,  diljlays 
his  theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  of  the  total  indifference 
of  moral  good  and  evil;  to  which  Filto  replies, 

‘  You  do  well  to  generalife  thus  in  your  frightful  fyftems, 
which  confound  caufe  and  effedl,  extreme  good  and  evil.  A 
man  who  is  occupied  with  the  whole  of  a  great  objeft,  eafily 
wanders  from  the  detail,  and  difpenfes  with  all  feeling.  Thus 
then,  there’ are  no  virtues;  for  fuch  is  the  refult.  He  wh6 
wilhes  to  prailife  them,  admits  their  exiftence.  The  good  man 
never  defeends  into  his  heart  without  proftrating  himfelf  at  the 
feet  of  his  Creator.  He  purfues  the  univerfal  chain,  which  de¬ 
feends  from  that  being,  only  the  better  to  admire  the  eternal 
wlfdom,  the  immutable  harmony,  order,  and  equity,  which  re-* 
gulate  the  immenfity  of  thefe  great  fpringSj  and  from  the  per- 
fedions  of  that  fupreme  order,  he  infers  the  duty  cf  virtue  in 
himfelf;  but  the  vicious  man,  adverfe  to  good,  fees  vice  pre¬ 
vailing  everywhere  as  it  is  in  himfelf;  or  rather  his  refleilions^ 
while  he  feels  their  fallacy,  blafpheme  nature,  to  ftifle  his  re- 
morfe.’ 

Forlis,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  revolution,  though  a  mo¬ 
derate  man,  when  he  hears  that  his  houfe  has  been  plundered 
and  demoliflied,  and  that  the  mifled  mob  are  coming  to  immo¬ 
late  him  to  their  unjuft  fufpicions,  exprefles  himfelf  thus : 

*  Men  infatuated  in  their  obftinacy,  too  often  fpoil  every 
thing;  but  what  is  right  will,  remain  right,  whatever  may  be 
attempted.  Reafon  confoles  me  for  the  blow  which  reaches 
myfelf  alone;  and  I  facrifice  my  own  intereft  willingly  to  that 
of  the  community.  But  I  will  not  confound  what  is  good  with 
what  is  an  excefs ;  nor  accufe  that  good  from  whence  the  excefs 
flows;  or,  like -you,  cmbritcing  the  contrary  extreme,  condemn 
thofe  laws  which  I  approved,  and  which  remain  the  fame.  No: 
robbers  with  fword  and  flames  may  menace  my  houfe  and  my 
perfon;  but  neither  robbers,  nor  (Word,  nor  flames,  (hall  make 
nic  forget  what  is  right.  I  will  die  as  I  have  lived,  exempt 
from  fear,  faithful  to  my  reafon,  conftant  in  my  principles,  and 
always  myfelf.* 

Thefe  (ketches  may  ferve  to  charafterife  a  w/)rk  which  has 
obtained  extraordinary  applaufc,  and  which  abounds  more 
in  force  of  feniiment  than  in  elegant  refinement  of  language, 
it  tends  to  develope  the  prefcht  ftatc  of  the  diftraited  capital 

of  France,  we  (hould  not  be  difpleafed  to  ftc  it  in  an  Enali(h 
Idrcfs. 
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Abt.  19#  Soljman  and  Fatima  %  or 9  Tie  Sceptic  convinced.  An  Eajitn 
Yale.  By  T*  Wright,  pp.  310.  8vo.  5s.  Bevv.  London,  1791, 

ORIENTAL  fiftions  were  once  a  favourite  fpecies  of  compot 
tion.  Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Johnfon’s.  RafTclas;  the 
Almoran  and  Hamet  of  Hawkefworth,  and  the  Solyman  and  Al 
mena  of  Langhorne,  appeared.  If  they  pleafed,  they  pleafed  k 
for  *  a  little  hour.*  The  firft  was  found  uninteretting,  and  the  other 
trifling.  Their  model,  indeed,  difplayed  fuch  marvellous  eminence, 
that  we  wonder  Hawkefworth  and  Langhorne  ventured  to  wreftlewiu 
fuch  a  rival.  « 

If  fuch  writers  have  failed  in  this  department  of  literature,  itwL; 
rot  be  confidered  as  detrading  from  Mr.  Wright’s  merit  to  ackno« 
ledge  that,  in*  this  refped,  he  refembles  his  maiters.  We  lament  th<: 
he  has  chofen  an  unfortunate  fubjed ;  and  in  truth,  though  thisti; 
pretends  to  be  of  eaflern  origin,  it  does  not  difplay  thofe  charaderiii; 
features  which  are  fo  requifite  to  diftinguifh  it.  We  confefs  than:: 
moral  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  (lyle  very  fuperior  to  the  novels « 
the  day. 

Art.  20.  Yhe  Doubtful  Marriage  ^  a  Narrative  dranvn  from  Ch 
raSlers  in  real  Life.  pP*  ^93.  izmo.  3  vols.  9s.  fewed. 
London,  1792. 

If  novel  writers  would  attend  to  thofe  incidents  with  w^hich  then 
Tied  fcene  of  human  life  would  amply  furnifh  them,  they  would:; 
ferve  and  obtain  more  applaufc  than  by  filling  their  produdions  w: 
events  thaty  altering  fomewhat  a  line  from  Pope,  never  nvercy 
nor  rVr  Jball  be.  The  narrative  before  us,  which  we  believe  tok:4 
been  dravon  from  cbaraQers  in  real  Ufcy  contains  the  hiftory  of  a  ve'l 
worthy  clergyman,  perfecuted  even  unto  death,  by  feveral  diocefans,* 
account  of  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who  had  been  previoufly  marrifl 
to  another  gentleman  at  Gretna  Green.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackfon  (1 
name  of  the  clergyman)  difeovered,  after  very  accurate  inveftigaiici 
that  the  firft  marriage  w'as  neither  conformable  to  divine  nor  huiFij 
laws;  the  gentleman  marrying  in  a  fiditious  name,  and  no  eviderci 
written  or  oral,  being  able  to  be  produced  of  the  tranfadion. 
Jackfon  accordingly  conceived  the  marriage  to  be  null  and  void,*! 
married  the  lady,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Engl  J 
His  diocefan,  however  (who  is  hated  to  be  the  worthy  Dr.  Louth,! 
late  Bifhop  of  London),  being  informed  of  his  marriage,  fummej 
Mr.  Jackfon  before  him,  and  fufpended  him  from  pcr’Onning  ! 
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duties  of  his  facred  office,  alledging  that  the  firft  marriage  ought  to 
hive  been  declared  void  in  the  court  of  the  metropolitan  before  the 
fecond  look  place.  On  account  of  this  fufpenfion  Mr  Jackfon  un¬ 
dergoes  a  variety  of  misfortunes  that  end  only  with  his  life.  1  his 
:  narrative  is  peculiatly  inttreiling,  more  peculiarly  fo  on  account  of 
:  its  apparent  veracity. 

j  / 

;  Art.  21.  Sedition  \  an  Ode,  Occ^Jicned  ly  his  j\Iajef!y^s  late  Pro* 
cUmation,  Dedicated^  ly  PermiJ/ten,  to  his  Ro  al  Higknejs  the  Princi 
of  JVuIes.  By  Dehtp,  D,D,  pp.  7.  4to.  6d.  Lee,  Lewes. 
1792. 

This  ode,  which  we  believe  may  contain  fixty  lines,  written  pro¬ 
bably  in  Icfs  tlian  fixtecn  minutes,  confills  of  excellent  loyalty,  but 
indifferent  poetry,  when  it  is  confidered  to  come  from  Dr.  Delap,  or 
any  dodor.  Li  Hen  to  our  bard : 

*  But  while  Sedition’s  lawlefs  rout 
Confufion,  worfe  confounded,  fpread. 

Sudden,  with  univerfal  (hout, 

A  Royal  Proclamation’s  read; 

Whofe  every  word  on  peril’s  brink. 

Makes  their  whole  bafelefs  fabric  flirink ; 

Their  trains  unfold,  and  wily  arts. 

Clubs  here,  and  Combinations  foul  in  foreign  parts.^ 

;Was  it  worth  while  to  prefent  the  Prince  w'ith  fuch  verfes  r  We  are 
jafraid  this  is  not  the  mode  of  engaging  him  to  become  a  patron  of 
ithe  mufes. 

IArt.  22.  Sofner/et  \  or,  The  Dangers  of  Great nefs,  A  Tale ^  founded 
upon  hiforic  Truths,  pp.  339*  i2mo.  2  vols.  5s.  fevved.  Lane. 
London,  1792. 

I  The  author  ingenucufly  confellcs  in  the  preface  that  he  aims  not  at 
jfcovehy..-  Indeed  he  afferts,  that  ‘  to  invent  any  thing  entirely  new, 
^  now  become  almoft  an  utter  impollibility.  1  he  rapidity  with  which 
literature  has  incrcafed  itfelf  for  tliefe  two  lafl  centuries,  and  the  vo¬ 
luminous  authors  in  every  department,  have  iwallowed  up  every  paf- 
fcge  to  novelty.’ — We  will  not  enter  into  a  difeuffion  of  this  af- 
||:riion  at  prefsnt — fliffice  it  to  fay,  that  we  do  not  coincide  in  opi- 
fiion  with  the  author.  As  all  cur  readers  arc  acquainted  with  tlie 
lillory  of  Somerfet,  we  need  fay  no  more  than  that  there  are  fomc 
epifodes  interwoven  with  the  main  plot,  which  attach  an 
(tional  degree  of  interell  to  the  whole.. 
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Anna  a  Novel,  pp.  427.  izmo.  2  vols.  5?, 

fewed.  Lane.  London,  1792. 

He  is  not  entitled  to  a  fmail  degree  of  praife  who,  in  the  beaten 
th  of  literature,  opens  to  the  view  of  the  beholder  a  perfpeflive  hi- 
"rto  unfecn  or  little  noticed.  Such  praife  bclwngs  to  the  author  of 
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the  novel  before  us,  whkh  contains  incidents  perfeftly  new.  As  j 
proof,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  ftory  of  Sir  William  Fenton,  very 
artfully  and  intereftingly  condu61ed — to  the  life  and  death  of  Lord 
Defmond — and  to  the  conduft  of  Mrs.  Rofeommon.  VVe  could  have 
wiflied  chat  the  language  had  been  a  little  more  corredt. 

Art.  24.  7 hi  Peaceful  Villa  \  an  erentful  Tale*  pp.  434.  l2ino. 

2  vols.  js.  fewed.  Sael.  London,  1793. 

This  is  a  novel  neither  above  nor  below  mediocrity.  It  is  unne- 
ceffary  therefore  to  enter  into  any  analyfis  of  it. 

Art.  25.  Short  Remarks  on  the  Situation  of  the  French  Refugees  \  fuh* 
mitted  to  the  Attention  of  the  Mini fter*  pp»3l*  8vo.  is.  Debrett. 
London,  1792. 

Tlie  remarks  of  the  author,  who  figns  himfelf  C/w,  are  acute;  but 
%ve  cannot  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  that,  ‘  as  a  nation,  we  (hall 
not  be  fecure  till  we  purge  the  kingdom  of  them  all,*  viz.  the  French 
refugees. 

Art.  26.  An  Account  of  the  Manner  in  <ivhich  the  Perfons  confined  in 
the  Prifons  of  Paris  fivere  tried  and  put  to  Death  on  the  id  and  '^d  $f 
September  lajU  Bj  an  Ejfe  Witnefs.  pp*  36.  8vo.  is.  Stockdale, 
1792. 

We  entertain  fame  doubts  of  the  veracity  of  this  account and  were 
we  to  exprefs  our  real  fentiments,  we  (hould  fay,  that  it  feems  to  us 
to  have  been  written  by  no  eye  ^witnefs  of  the  tranfadions.  Should 
the  account,  however,  be  llridly  true,  it  cannot  operate  againft  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution. 

Art.  27.  Inntyvation  \  a  Poem,  Addrejfed  to  the  Right  Hon,  Edmuni 
Burke y  by  George  Lethieul/ier  Schoen,  £j^,  Barrifier  at  Lanjo,  pp.  28. 
*  4to.  2s.  Stockdale.  London,  1793. 

Mr.  Schoen’s  poetical  abilities  are  by  no  means  mediocre.  We 
eould  have  wilhed,  however,  that  they  had  been  exerted  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  modify  that  revoluRon  in  France  which  he  anathematifes  h 
fuch  harlh  terms.  We  wifti  not  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  Mr.  Schoea 
aflerts,  that  Paris  is  the 

- - ‘  Fall’n  city,  where  unhallow’d  rage 

Strikes  at  the  hoary  Icalp  of  hclplcfs  age ; 

Where  infants,  fmiling  on 'the  murderer  s  knife. 

Pay  the  prefumptuous  fmile  with  dawning  life.* 

Art.  28.  Virginias  and  Virginia  \  a  Po$m,  in  Six  Farts y  from  th 
Roman  Hifiory,  By  Mrs,  Gunning,  Dedicated  to  fufreme  Fajkin^ 
hutnotby  PermiJfion,  pp*  65.  4to.  58.  Lane.  London.  NoDatc. 

All  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  ftory  of  Virginias  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  fubjeft  afforded  ample  room  for  the  exercife  of  tlis 
powers  of  the  poet.  We  are  forry,  however,  to  fay  that  the  inuffJ 
1‘eem  not  to  have  infpired  Mrs.  Gunning.  The  fto^y  is  ill  told— -•i' 
language  By  no  means  poetic,  and  the  thoughts  often  puerile. 
eiiXer  into  no  particular,  analyfis  of  the  poem. 
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Art.  29.  Tbt  Female  Geniad ;  a  Pom.  By  Elizabeth  Ogilvy  Benger, 
of  Portfmouthi  at  the  Age  of  thirteen,  pp.  55.  410.  2S.  6d. 

Hookham.  London,  17^1. 

MifsBenger  mull  forgive  us  if  we  are  rather  incredulous  with  re- 
fpeft  to  her  age.  We  will  not  pofitivcly  aflert  that  mure  than  thirteen 
years  have  pafTed  over  her  head — fuch  an  aflertion  would  be  treafon 
to  politenefs — we  only  fugged  doubts  rcfulting  from  the  perufal  of 
her  poem,  which  is  conduded  with  fome  fkill  and  art,  and  in  which 
we  have  obferved  no  grammatical  defefts.  The  lines  are  harmonious, 
and  the  language  tolerably  poetic. 

Art.  30.  An  impartial  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Paine  ^  Author  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  To  ojohich  is  addeJ,  his  Letters  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lanjdoaune^  the  Abbe  Sy eyes yiSc.  pp.  i;8.  8vo.  T.  Browne, 
Drury-Lane.  J792. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  beft  way  of  dealing  with  Thomas 
Paine  would  have  been  to  let  him  alone.  Not  one  in  ten  who  have 
now  read  his  books,  would  in  that  cafe  have  given  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  perufe  them  ;  and  not  one  in  an  hundred  who  are  now 
anxious  to  know  his  fentiments  would  ever  have  heard  that  there  was 
fuch  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Here  is  a  (hort  account  of  his 
life,  which  appears  to  be  written  with  impartiality ;  it  contains  neither 
panegyric  nor  invedive. 

Mr.  Paine  was  born  at  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  in  1737.  His  father 
was  a  quaker  by  profeffion,  a  daymaker  by  trade ;  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  an  attorney  in  the  town,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  received  his  education  at  the  gram  mar- fchool  of  Thet¬ 
ford,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knowles,  and  difeovered  confiderable  abi¬ 
lities.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  began  to  learn  his  father’s  trade,  and 
remained  with  him  about  five  years ;  he  then  went  to  London,  and 
worked  with  a  noted  Haymaker  there.  Soon  after  he  went  to  fea  in 
a  privateer,  but  did  not  continue  long,  for  in  a  very  fhort  time  we 
find  him  making  Hays  at  Dover.  From  Dover  he  removed  to  Sand¬ 
wich,  fet  up  in  his  bufinefs,  arid  married  the  daughter  of  an  excife- 
man;  but  foon  loH  his  wife,  and  returned  to  London.  He  then  be¬ 
came  an  excifeman  ;  afterwards  an  ulher  of  a  fchool  in  London.  We 
next  find  him  again  in  the  excife,  at  Lewes,  where  he  married  his 
landlord’s  daughter,  and  fet  up  in  the  grocery  bufinefs ;  but  he  failed 
in  trade,  was  put  out  of  the  excife,  and  parted  with  his  wife.  Be¬ 
ing  recommended  to  Dr.  Franklin,  he  went  over  to  America  in  the 
end  of  1774.  His  firft  employment  there  was  as  fhopman  to  a  book- 
feller  in  Philadelphia.  Pie  then  became  a  chemiil ;  he  was  in  the 
American  army  with  Wafliington,  when  it  retreated  from  Hudfon’s 
River  to  the  Delaware.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  appointed  fe- 
cretary  to  the  foreign  department ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
received,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  his  fervices,  gratuities  both, 
in  money  and  in  land,  from  different  Hater  in  the  republic.  He  went 
from  America  to  France  in  1786,  and  came  over  to  England  in  1787, 
wh  the  model  of  an  iron  bridge.  The  manner  in  which  his  time 
fince  been  fpeot,  is  better  known.  He  has,  unfulicited  by  the 
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powers  that  be,  applied  hirrfelf  to  the  craft  of  government-mender 
in  England;  and  is  now  employed  as  conftitntioft-maker  in  France. 
Such  has  been  the  chequered  life  of  Thonias  Paine.  Few  indivi¬ 
duals,  fo  obfeure  in  their  origin  and  employment,  have  engaged  fo 
conhderable  a  degree  of  the  notice  of  mankind. 

Art.  31.  A phnn  Addrefs  to  the  Common  Stnfe  of  the  People  of 
land ;  conta  'tning  nn  inureUing  Abfr  ^fi  of  Fatness  Life  and  U  f  itiugs, 
By  Efq.  Author  (f  thi  Hif  or i  of  Fr  ince.  Neuu  I lifory  oj 

'  England^  C*r.  pp.  60.  8vo.  6d.  fewed.  C.  Lowndes.  Loq. 
don,  1792. 

^Squire  Gifford  affures  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  writes  ‘  neither 
for  fame  nor  for  profit  ;*  yet  in  his  title-page  he  informs  us  that  he 
is  the  author  of  the  hillories  of  France  and  England!  We  wone'er, 
therefore,  for  what  purpofc  the  fquire  writes.  We  like  his  loyalty, 
and  fcmetinics  his  llyle.  Parts  of  this  pamphlet  are  not  ill  written, 
while  others  betray  the  hafte  with  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
compofed.  liis  zeal  has  hurried  him  into  inicmperate  expreffions, 
which  w'e  cannot  excufe,  even  for  their  loyalty.  In  quoting  fevt^ral 
writers  to  iupport  his  opinions  (and  amongh  whom  are  St.  Paul  and 
.St.  Peter),  he  fays,  p.  48,  *  But  thefe  wr  ters  were  only  infpiied  by 
God;  whereas  I'homas  Paine  and  his  jacobines  ieem  to  have  been 
jnfpired  by  a  power  that  has  much  greater  influence  in  France— the 
Devil.’  W'e  are  forry  that  our  ingenit.us  writer  fhould  not  have 
p;.rcelved  that  not  01. ly  this  is  empty  declamation,  but  a  Ityle  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  caufc  of  trutii,  and  inimical  to  that  of  caite. 

MEDICAL. 

Ar  T.  32.  A  neiv  CoUeSlion  of  Medical  Pre/ript ions y  difrihuied  irM 
F^'Zvilve  Cljfes,  and  accompanied  njuify  pharmaceutical  and  pracl'ml 
Remarks  ;  exhihitirg  a  Vitnu  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Materia  Me- 
d:ca  and  Practice  of  Phyfic^  both  at  Heme  and  abroad,  By  a  MemUr 
of  the  London  College  of  PhjJicians.  pp.  322.  i2mo.  4s.  boaics. 
Baldwin.  London,  1791.  , 

This  collcdlion  has  been  formed  with  the  view  of  refrclhintr  the 
memory,  and  diredling  the  judgment  of  the  young  praftitioner.  The 
medicines  are  comprifed  under  twelve  heads,  without  any  fub-divi- 
fions,  except  in  the  firit  and  fecond  clafles ;  and  remarks,  where  they 
ieemed  to  be  neceffary,  are  fuhjoined  to  the  formulae.  It  was  the 
wifh  of  the  colle^or  that  thefe  had  been  entirely  modelled  after  the 
new  Pharmacopcpia  of  the  London  Ccllege;  but  he  found  that  an 
adherence  to  that  plan  would  occafion  too  many  aKcrations  in  the 
original  preferiptiens.  The  coIle6lion  is  numerous,  and  may  doubtlels 
prove  ufeful,  if  the  medicines  be  properly  applied. 

Art.  33.  A  Treat  i/e  on  the  Regular  %  Irregular  ^  Atonic  y  and  Flfm^ 
Coat ;  containing  many  nenjo  ReJteElions  on  its  Caufes,  and  Management 
under  ^various  Circumftances  and  Conti itutions.  i'Pith  the  exceilent  Ef- 
.  fe^s  of  the  Muriatic  Acid  in  the  Relief  of  that  Di/order.  By  tniluir, 
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Powl^t  P*  Member  of  the  Vniverjuy  of  Oxfordy  the  Ro^al  CoA 
Itgf  §f  Pbyficiam  in  Londouy  and  Pbsjidan  to  the  St.  Mary-le-Eont  In'* 
frmeryy^c.  pp.  98.  8vo.  2$.  6d.  Wingrave.  London,  1792. 

With  many  ingenious  and  plaufible  refleftions,  this  treatife  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  various  metliods  of  treating  arthritic  dlforders, 
under  different  circumliances.  Thefc  are  recomnoended  partly  upon 
Dr.  Rowley’s  own  authority,  and  partly  upon  the  concurring  pradice 
of  others.  To  the  former  are  referred  the  beneficial  elFeds  of  the 
muriatic  acid. 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  34.  ^  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon,  Charles  James  Fox  to  the 
^worthy  and  independent  Eledors  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  IFejhninfer. 
pp,44.  8vo.  IS.'  Debrett.  London,  1793. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  Mr.  Fox  to  appear  as  an  author.  •  His 
charafter  for  talents  and  eloquence  (lands  fo  high  with  the  public, 
that  (like  England  in  its  prefent  conteft  with  France)  he  has  much  to 
lofe,  and  nothing  to  gain.  But  he  has  nothing  to  fear;  the  pamphlet 
before  us  will  not  leifen  his  fame.  He  vindicates  his  late  oondud  in 
parliament  in  that  temperate,  manly  way  which  is  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
His  reafoning,  unpolluted  by  defamation,  carries  with  it  allonifhing 
weight,  and  mull  convince  thofe  of  his  integrity  who  are  not  fatisfied 
with  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment.  The  llyle  is  fimple,  pure,  per- 
fpicuous,  elegant,  and  nervous;  and  while  in  Mr.  Burke  we  recognife 
the  art  and  gaudy  colouring  of  Cicero,  we  fee  here  the  llyle  of 
Demollhenes.  In  a  word,  this  letter  is  every  way  worthy  of  Mr.  Fox. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  man  does  not  oftener  deign  to  inllrud  the 
world  by  his  writings. 

The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  this  performance: 

•  If  we  or  our  ally  have  fuffered  injury  or  infult,  or  if  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe  be  menaced  by  inordinate  and  fuccefsful  ambi¬ 
tion,  1  know  no  means  of  preferving  peace  but  by  obtaining  repara¬ 
tion  for  the  injury,  fatisfadion Tor  the  infult,  or  fecurity  againft  the 
delign,  which  we  apprehend  ;  and  I  know  no  means  of  obtaining  any 
of  thefe  objeds  but  by  addreffing  ourfelves  to  the  power  of  whom 
we  complain. 

*  If  the  exclulive  navigation  of  the  Scheld,  or  any  other  right  be- 
longing  to  the  States  General,  has  been  invaded,  the  French  executive 
council  are  the  invaders,  and  of  them  we  mull  afle  redrefs.  If  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations  have  been  attacked  by  the  decree  of  the  19th 
of  November,  the  National  Convention  of  France  have  attacked 
them,  and  from  that  Convention,  through  the  organ  by  which  they 
fpeak  to  foreign  courts  and  nations,  their  minifter  for  foreign  affairs, 
we  mud  demand  explanation,  difavowal,  or  fuch  other  fatisfadion  as 
the  cafe  may  require.  If  the  manner  in  which  the  fame  Convention 
have  received  and  anfwered  fome  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  ad- 
drclled  them,  be  thought  worthy  notice,  precifely  of  the  fame  per- 
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fons,  and  in  the  fame  maner,  mud  we  demand  fatisfa^Ion  upon  that 
head  alfo.  If  the  fecarity  of  Europe,  by  any  conquells  made  or 
apprehended,  be  endangered  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  warrant  us,  on 
the  principles  as  well  of  judice  as  of  policy,  to  enforce  by  arms  a  re- 
ftitution  of  conquefts  already  made,  or  a  renunciation  of  luch  as  may 
have  been  projected,  from  the  executive  power  of  France;  in  this  in- 
ilance  again,  mud  \re  a(k  fuch  reditution,  or  fuch  renunciation.  How 
all,  or  any  of  thefe  obje^s  could  be  attained,  but  by  negociation, 
carried  on  by  authorifed  miniders,  I  could  not  conceive.  I  knew, 
indeed,  that  there  were  fome  perfons,  whofe  notions  of  dignity  were 
far  different  from  mine,  and  who,  in  that  point  of  view,  would  have 
preferred  a  clandedine  to  an  avowed  negociation ;  but  1  confefs  I 
thought  this  mode  of  proceeding  neither  honourable  nor  fafe;  and, 
with  regard  to  fome  of  our  complaints,  wholly  impradticable.  Not 
honourable,  becaufe,  to  feek  private  and  circuitous  channels  of  com¬ 
munication,  feems  to  fuit  the  condu(fl  rather  of  fuch  as  Aie  for  a  fa¬ 
vour,  than  of  a  great  nation  which  demands  fatisfaclion.  '  Not  fafe, 
becaufe  neither  a  declaration  from  an  unauthorifed  agent,  nor  a  mere 
gratuitous  repeal  of  the  decrees  complained  of,  (and  what  more  could 
fuch  a  negociaticn  aim  at  ?)  would  adbrd  us  any  fecurity  againd  the 
fevival  of  the  claims  which  we  oppofe ;  and,  ladly,  impradlica- 
ble  with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  the  quellion  which  regards  the  fecu- 
rity  of  Europe,  becaufe  fuch  fecurity  could  not  be  provided  for  by  the 
repeal  of  a  decree,  or  any  thing  that  might  by  the  refult  of  a  private 
negociation,  but  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  formal  treaty,  to  which 
the  exifting  French  government  muft  of  nccellity  be  a  party  ;  and  I 
know  of  no  means  by  which  it  can  become  a  party  to  fuch  a  treaty, 
or  to  any  treaty  at  all,  but  by  a  miniiier  publicly  authorifed,  and  pub¬ 
licly  received.  Upon  thefe  grounds,  and  with  thefe  views,  as  a  fin- 
cere  friend  to  peace,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  fuggeft  what  appeared 
to  me,  on  every  fuppofition,  the  molt  eligible,  and,  if  certain  points 
were  to  be  infilled  upon,  the  only  meanj  of  preferving  that  invaluable 
bleffing. 

*  But  I  had  Hill  a  further  motive;  and,  if  peace  could  not  be  prcr 
ferved,  1  conlidered  the  meafure  which  I  recommended  as  highly 
ufeful  in  another  point  of  view.  To  declare  war  is,  by  the  conftitu- 
tion,  the  prerogative  of  the  king ;  but  to  grant  or  withhold  the  means 
of  carrying  it  on,  is  (by  the  fame  conftitution)  the  privilege  of  the 
people,  through  their  reprefentatives;  and  upon  the  people  at  large, 
by  a  law  paramount  to  ^1  conllitutions,  the  law  of  nature  and  nc- 
cefliiy,  mpft  f‘di  the  burdens  and  fulFerings,  which  are  the  too  furc 
attendants  upon  that  calamity.  It  feems  therefore  reafonable,  that 
they  who  are  to  pay  and  to  fuffer,  ihould  be  diftindtly  informed  of 
the  .objeft  for  vyhich  war  is  made ;  and  I  conceived  nothing  would 
tend  to  this  information  fo  much  as  an  avowed  negociation;  becaufe 
frvjm  the  refult  of  fuch  a  negociation,  and  by  no  other  means,  could 
we,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  learn  how  far  the  French  were 
willing  to  fatisfy  us  in  all,  or  any  of  the  points,  which  have  been 
publicly  held  forth  as  the  grounds  of  complaint  againft  them* 
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none  of  thefc  any  fatisfaftory  explanation  were  given,  \vc  (hould  all 
admit,  provided  our  original  grounds  of  complaint  were  juft,  that 
the  war  would  be  fo  too: — if  in  fome,  we  (hould  know  the  fpecific 
fubjefls  upon  which  fatisfaftion  was  refufed,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  whether  or  not  they  were  a  rational  ground  of  difpute : — 
if  in  all,  and  a  rupture  were  ncverthelefs  to  take  place,  we  (hould 
know  that  the  public  pretences  were  not  the  real  caufes  of  the  war.* 


Art.  35.  A  Letter  to  the  AT***,  relative  to  on  immediate  Deda^aiiom 
ef  War  agairfi  France,  pp.  12.  4to.  6d.  Bew.  Loiidon,  1792. 


The  author  of  this  letter  recommends  a  war  againft  France. 


Art.  36.  Authentic  Copies  of  the  Declaration  of  A/,  tie  Bu/haltnv,  En* 
*voy  from  Rujfa^  delivered  at  h  'atja^  Mav  18,  1792.  H  ith  tht 
Anjhver  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  to  M,  de  Bulhakonxi' s  Declarati^jn, 
dated  June  1792-  PP*  34*  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  London, 

•  1792. 


This  declaration  and  its  anfwer  have  already  made  their  appearance 
in  the  public  prints;  and  it  is  now  known  to  the  world,  with  general 
regret,  that  the  unhappy  republic  of  Poland  has  been  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  irrefiftible  power  of  the  Czarina,  who  feems  to  entertain  the 
rcfolution  of  conferring  its  dominions  on  a  younger  branch  of  her 
own  family. 


Art.  37.  A  Difquiftion  upon  the  Criminal  La^ivs  ;  jhevoing  the  HeceJJlty 
cf  altering  and  amending  them  ;  ^itb  a  Plan  of  Punijhmenty  njohereby 
Offenders  might  be  rendered  ftr^^iceable  to  the  Community^  ^ he  Ex- 
ijience  of  Witches  inve^t^ gated \  and  hovo  far  a  DoStrine  of  Fate  is  con^ 
fiflent  with  GoeT s  moral  and  religious  Government  of  the  Worlds  Alf§ 
,  RefiSiions  upon  Duellings  Snicidef  the  French  Revofutiony  Jffr.  By  the 
Rev*  E*  Ciilefpyy  Curate  of  Blifwcrthy  N(>rthamptonJhire*  pp.  71. 
8vo.  IS.  id,  Northampton,  printed. 


This  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  power  cxercifed  by  municipal 
governments,  of  taking  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  for  theft, 
or  other  (imilar  offences,  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reafon,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  natural  juftice.  As  a  fubftitute  for  capital  punifliment, 
he  propofes  that  the  property  loft  (hould  be  made  good  by  the  county; 
and  that  the  culprit' be  obliged  to  work  at  fome  manufafturc  of  ge¬ 
neral  utility,  fuch  as  that  of  woollen  cloth,  or  the  like,  until  he  has 
repaid  the  money;  a  mode  which  has  before  been  fuggefled  by  other 
writers.  Mr.  Gillefpy  appears  to  be  void  of  credulity  with  refpert  10 
the  cxifterce  of  witches,  to  which  may  be ‘added  apparitions ;  and  he 
explodes  the  dodtrine  of  fatal  neceffity  as  having  no  foundation  in 
nature,  reafon,  or  religion.  On  the  other  fubjefts,' of  which  the 
futhqf  curforDy  treats,  his  fentiments  are  judicious  and  benevolent. 
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divinmty. 

Art.  38.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  St,  Bride's,  for  the  Boyal  Cumberland 
School,  infiituted  in  mSS,  fo*"  the  Support  and  Education  of  the  dejii^ 
tiite  Daugcters  cf  indigent  Mafons,  Fubljhed  at  the  Eequeji  of  the 
Brethr  en,  S*e\xards,  {5r.  at  the  j1nni*verfury.  By  the  Rev.  iFeeden 
Butler,  F  ifJedfor  the  Benefit  of  the  Children,  pp.  22.  4to.  is. 
White.  London,  I791. 

If  the  congregation  to  whom  this  was  addrelTed  were  equally  af. 
fw'd-d  l>y  its  hunianiry  and  elegance  with  ourfeiyes,  Mr.  Butler  could 
congratulate  himfelf  on  having  tffeClually  roufed  every  tender  and 
amiable  emotion  c f  benevolence;  he  recommends  the  perpetuity  of 
brotherly  love  fo  eloquently,  that  we  (hould  be  happy  to  perufe  hii 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  virtues  at  any  future  period. 

39.  A  Vifon  from  the  lord  Cod  Almighty,  and  great  and  mighty 
G:d  of  tbi  nj:ho  e  Ea>'tb,\^c.k2c,  pp  32.  8vo.  6d.  Printed  for 
the  Author,  H.  Hardy,  and  fold  by  all  Bookfellers. 

The  relutcr  of  this  vifion,  who  profefles  himfelf  to  be  an  ambafla- 
cor  from  God,  is  either  an  infpired  vcfl'el,  or  a  lunatic:  for  the  fr.ke 
of  his  humility,  vve  fliould  be  glad  to  think  him  the  latter.  The 
li  ccknefs  of  a  foul  chofen  by  Gcd  to  reflore  peace  to  the  earth  he  ra. 
t  er  departs  from,  in  his  rebuke  to  the  bilhops  for  neglefting  his  ad. 
monitions  againll  whom  he  denounces  the  wrath  of  God  for  treating 
jhim  his  iVrvant  with  contempt;  but  we  emnot  well  comprehend  how 
the  angels  could  felecl  thofe  well-known  lines  in  a  modern  hymn, 

Keep  him.  Oh!  keep  him.  King  of  kings.  Sec, 

This  prophet,  who  almoft  literally  calls  himfelf  a  fecond  Jefus  Chrlft, 
threatens  heavy  judgments  on  this  city,  for  refufing  to  receive  him 
as  the  facred  delegate  of  the  great  and  mighty  God ;  but  we  fear 
(till  his  miffion  is  acknowledged)  the  gofpel,  according  to  Henry 
Hardy,  will  never  find  a  place  in  the  fucceeding  editions  of  the  New 
n  eliament. 

Ap  t.  40.  Commerce  in  the  Human  Species,  and  the  enjlauing  innocent 
PerfonS,  inimical  to  the  Lams  of  Mojes  and  the  Gtf pel  of  Chrifi]  a 
Sermon,  pleached  in  Little  Prefect  Street,  Goodman^ s  Fields,  Jan,  9, 
1792.  Bv  Alraham  Booth,  pp.  30.  8vo.  6d.  and  i2mo.  3d. 
Dllly.  London,  1792. 

Vlvcr  fince  the  popularity  of  the  fubjeft  declined,  fermons  have 
been  delivered  in  every  pa.  t  of  England  inveighing  againft  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  the  flave  trade.  We  admit  that  national  policy  is  now  its 
only  iupport ;  and  our  author,  whofe  name  till  now  we  have  not 
known,  even  as  a  miniiler  of  the  gofpel,  has  given  proofs  of  the 
hrongeft  exertion  of  his  :iatural  abilities  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
an  irreligious  commerce,  which  he  confiders  as  a  difgrace  to  the  phi¬ 
lanthropy  of  a  proteilant  country.  This  performance  is  above  me¬ 
diocrity,  particularly  in  the  correftnefs  of  the  language. 
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There  are  certain  calamities  incident  to  mankind  which, 
from  the  conftancy  of  their  operation,  and  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  feem  infcparably  connected  with  the  moral 
government  of  the  univerfe, 

WAR 

makes  the  moft  confpicuous  figure  in  this  clafs  of  human  ills. 
Every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  check  its  progrefs  or 
diminifh  its  horrors,  has  only  extended  its  influence,  or  in- 
creafed  its  excefl’es.  Principles  which,  in  their  nature,  infured 
the  profpeft  of  general  tranquillity,  have  been  found  in  their 
propagation  to  terminate  in  the  produftion  of  univerfal  con- 
fufion;  and  religion  and  liberty,  the  diflinguifhed  gifts  of 
Heaven  to  rational  beings,  and  the  primary  fources  of  happinefs 
to  man,  have  filled  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with  forrow,  and 
deluged  its  foil  with  blood.  And  though  we  may  be  reminded 
of  the  abfurdity  of  arguii:g  againft  immutable  truth,  becaufe  of 
the  abufe  to  which  it  is  liable,  yet  can  the  benevolent  inquirer 
derive  much  confolation  from  refledling  that  there  is  a  degree 
of  corruption  exifting  among  his  fellow-creatures  which  con¬ 
verts  the  wholefomeft  aliment  jnto  the  deadly  poifons,  and  the 
choiceft  bleffings,  ihtoTthe  fevered  misfortunes.  In  the  prefent 
convulfions  of  Europe,  compared  to  which  all  former  diforders 
arc  like  the  palling  violence  of  the  mountain  torrent  contrafted 
with  the  ravages  of  the  overwhelming  ocean,  the  timid  may 
fink  under  impending  mifery,  the  pious  may  feek  comforts  from 
eternal  goodnefs,  while  the  a£lor  in  the  bufy  feene  (hould  dif- 
charge  his  immediate  duty  with  fidelity,  and  look  forward  in 
confidence  to  future  felicity.  The  hoftilities  which  have  agi¬ 
tated  the  diflFerent  nations  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  ftruggles  between  the  pbpifh  and  proteftant 
ftates  for  the  defence  or  extenfion  of  their  peculiar  religious  te¬ 
nets;  the  contefts  between  fovereigns  and  fubjefts  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  prerogative,  or  the  eftablifliment  of  liberty ;  and  finally, 
the  efforts  of  different  communities  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  an 
ambitious  neighbour,  and  prevent  the  deftruftion  of  that  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  on  which  the  general  fecurity  is  founded.  The 
fwo  former  objedls  were  the  great  caufes  of  contefts  from  the 
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accellion  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  memorable  treaty  of 
Munfter.  From  thofe  fources  the  bloody  civil  wars  which  de- 
foIatcJ  Germany  and  France  derived  their  origin;  from  them 
we  may  trace  the  obftinate  difpute  between  Spain  and  Holland; 
the  fubjugation  of  Portugal  by  Philip  the  Second;  and  tlte  exe- 
cution  of  Charles  the  Firft  in  England.  And  at  that  period  of 
hiftory,  as  well  as  at  the  prefent  era,  men  were  not  contented 
with  perpetrating  deeds  of  open  violence,  but  recurred  to  maf- 
facres  and  aflaflinations,  to  gratify  their  refentments  and  afluage 
their  angry  pallions. 

The  inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  bears  no  remote 
analogy  to  the  formation  of  the  Jacobine  club ;  in  the  charader 
of  Mirabeau  we  may  difeover  many  features  of  refemblance  to 
that  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Can  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver  for¬ 
bear  from  drawing  a  comparifon  between  the  horrors  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  and  thofe  of  the  2d  of  September ;  or  from  affigning 
as  diftinguifhed  places  in  the  temple  of  infamy  to  Roberfpierre, 
Marat,  and  Ankarftroem,  as  to  the  murderers  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  Henry  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  France  ?  Enthu- 
liafm,  however  produced,  will  commonly  betray  into  fimilar 
acts  of  wickediiefs ;  thofe  who  are  under  its  influence  will  only 
vary  their  means  to  effeeSluate  the  fame  ends ;  the  mifguided 
difciple  of  licentioufnefs,  as  well  as  the  deluded  votary  of  fu- 
perftition,  will  think  he  docs  God  fervice  in  deftroying  his 
frllow-crcature ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  world  if  repeated 
experience  would  finally  teach  us,  that  vice  is  always  in  cx» 
tremes,  and  that  all  virtue  confifts  in  moderation. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS 

at  length,  however,  arofe,  at  the  call  of  Richlieu,  the  avenger 
of  the  proteftant  caufe,  and  the  protedlor  of  the  liberties  of  the 
empire.  By  his  vidlories,  and  thofe  of  his  generals,  the  houfc 
of  Auftria  was  humbled  to  the  duft,  and  the  conftitutional  free¬ 
dom  of  Germany  fecured.  The  crown  of  Portugal  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  family  of  Braganza,  the  Dutch  republic  eftablifhed, 
and  the  monarchy  of  Spain  confined  within  its  natural  limits. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Thefe  events  feemed  to  prognofticate  the  continuance  of  per¬ 
manent  peace.  But  the  principles  which  then  cxifted  in  Great- 
Britain  were  as  dangerous  in  their  nature,  and  as  deftrudlive  in 
their  confequences,  as  thofe  which  at  prefent  have  plunged  Eu¬ 
rope  into  war.  The  ancient  conftitution  of  this  country  was 
overthrown ;  and  under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  the 
Englilh  nation,  uniting  the  energy  of  a  monarchy  to  the  valour 
vf  a  republic,  ftripped  the  Spanifh  king  of  his  moft  valuable 
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poflfeinons  In  the  Weft-Indies ;  in  humbling  the  pride  of  the 
United  Provinces  contributed  to  the  eftabliOiment  of  its  mari¬ 
time  fuperiority;  and  by  a  feries  of  exploits,  the  fuccefs  of 
whofe  execution  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  boldnefs  and 
fingularity  of  their  conception,  made  itfelf  at  once  the  dread  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

But  the  caufes  which  produced  thefe  terrors  ceafed  to  operate, 
bccaufc  no  attempt  was  made  to  refift  them.  Surrounding 
kingdoms  bent  for  a  moment  before  the  blaft,  and,  when  it  had 
blown  over,  refumed  their  former  rank,  and  flourilhed  with  fu- 
perior  luxuriance.  When  a  fovereign  forms  ambitious  projecls, 
they  muft  be  cruftied  in  their  commencement,  or  they  may  lead 
to  the  introdu£lion  of  univerfal  tyranny;  but  the  conquefts  of  a 
republic  are  always  inimical  to  its  internal  fecurity,  achieved 
from  pride,  and  relinquifhed  from  neceflity.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
inconfiftent  with  general  fafety  to  permit  the  exiftence  of  a 
commonwealth  among  our  neighbours,  by  allowing  them  to 
I  purfue  their  fchemes  of  domination,  the  pillars  of  their  inno- 
I  vating  fyftem  will  totter  to  their  bafis.  While  oppofition  will 
i  only  beget  obftiiiacy,  attacks  produce  unanimity,  and  opinions 
I  be  defended  in  a  degree  prop  jrtioneJ  to  their  mifcliicvous  ten- 

Idency  and  intrinfic  abfurdity.  '  ‘  - 

LOUIS  XIV.  . 

Purfuing  the  rapid  (ketch  into  which  we  have  entered,  \vc  are 
brought  down  to  the  memorable  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
This  formidable  potentate,  whofe  projects  were  facilitated,  in 
the  beginning  of  his.  career,  by  the  irregular  policy  of  the  Pro- 
teftor,  and  the  needy  profligacy  of  the  feconJ  Charles,  whole 
power  in  its  meridian  Ilrength  refifted  the  arms  of  the  heroic 
William,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  Spain  and  the  empire, 
limk  at  laft  bLMieath  the  fiiperior  genius  of  Eugene  and  Alarl- 
boroiigh ; -and  a  life  of  offentatious  rnagnHicence  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  defeat  and  difgrace.  flis  exhaufteJ  dominfons  eii-, 
joyed  a  momentary  repofe,  and  the  pacihe  Fleury  endeavoured 
to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  his  unhapev  couinrv.  Hur 
fcarcely  had  he  made  this  attempt,  wlien  the  failure  of  the  male 
branch  of  the  Auftrian  family,  and  the  difputed  iucceifi{)n 
the  Imperial  throne,  prelcntcJ  new  objedts  of  contentious  am¬ 
bition,  and  furnifhed  frefli  occaiions  of  mifery  to  man.  At 
lengtlv,  even  this  caufe  of  hoifility  was  done  away;  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  Pragmatic  fancHon  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
rights  of  the  E  mprefs  Qiicen  admit tciJ. 

,  THE  WAR  1756. 

•  While  every  other  power  enjoyed  partial  repofe,  Great-Britaia 
*l5d  Fiance  difcovered'  a  new  ground  of  difpute,  in  endeavouring 
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to  afcertain  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia.  An  appeal  was  quickly 
made  to  the  fword,  and  by  the  vigour  of  our  councils,  and  the 
bravery  of  our  troops,  the  Britilh  conquefts  were  extended  from 
the  wilds  of  Canada  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Such  pre- 
eminence  necclfariiy  excited  jealoiify ;  the  haughtinefs  with  which 
it  was  difplayed  added  fuel  to  the  flame;  the  revolt  of  our  coIo- 
iiies  gave  an  opportunity  of  interfering,  and  we  were  at  Jaft 
compelled  to  liften  to  the  voice  of  moderation,  and  retire  im- 
poverilhed  and  difgraced  from  the  field. 

THE  PRESENT  ERA. 

We  are  once  more  engaged  in  war;  and  if  a  fpeftator  may 
form  an  opinion  from  the  indeterminate  nature  of  the  points  in 
difputc,  the'violent  and  numerous  paflions  which  are  roufed  on 
both  fides,  the  fituation  of  the  rival  nations,  and  the  charaders 
of  their  prefent  rulers,  he  may  predift  a  long,  dubious,  and 
vindictive  conteft.  The  claims  which  Grcat-Britain  or  its  al¬ 
lies  have  upon  the  French  are  fo  implicated  with  the  deteftation 
which  the  crimes  cf  that  people  have  created,  that,  in  afl'erting 
our  rights,  we  may  probably  aim  at  gratifying  our  refentments; 
and,  in  reprefling  ttie  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs,  direct  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  exiftence  of  liberty.  And  while  we  are  amufing 
ourfelves  vith  the  belief  that  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheld,  are  the  real  motives  which 
influence  our  conduct,  the  reftoration  of  the  former  defpotifm, 
or  the  more  awful  refolution,  ‘  Dclcnda  eji  Carthago^  may  be 
lurking  in  our  bofoms.  The  dreadful  enormity,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  on  a  former  occafion,  removed  every  remaining 
hope  of  pacification.  When  that  complicated  a6t  of  cruelty, 
injuftice,  and  impolicy,  was  perpetrated,  ‘  a  nerve  was  touched 
^  of  exquifite  feeling,  and  the  vibration  has  reached  to  the  heart 
^  of  Europe.*  Participating  in  an  indignation,  in  which  not  to 
have  (hared  would  have  been  inhuman,  and  not  to  have 
avowed  would  have  been  cowardly,  adminiftration  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  difmifs  M.  Chauvelin.  /I  his  ftep  was  followed  by  an 
immediate 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR 

on  the  part  of  France.  The  reafons  which  the  Convention  has 
afligned  for  this  meafure  are  the  joint  offspring  of  falfehood,  in- 
folence,  and  folly.  That  body  has  alledged,  as  the  caufes  of 
rupture  with  Great-Britain,  a  treaty  between  this  cc/antry, 
Auftria,  and  Pruflia,  which  never  exifted;  the  adb  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  affignats;  the  alien  bill;  and  the  mourning 
for  their  unfortunate  monarch. 

Without  ft  raining  one  of  thefe  articles  beyond  their  fair  con- 
llrudion,*they  feem  to  import  that  this  nation  fhall  neither 
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orotc£l  Its  commerce  from  fwindlers;  the  fortunes,  lives,  and 
liberties,  of  its  fubjeiSls  from  fpies  or  airafiins;  or  even  iiklulgc 
in  natural  fentiments  of  compairion,  without  incurring  the 
pleafure  of  the  French  republic. 


^  THE  MINISTER  ROLAND 


has  retired  from  public  life,  leaving  to  his  countrymen,  as  m 
teftimony  of  his  patriotifm,  an  animated  but  faithful  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  calamitous  condition  in  which  they  are  iiivoiveJ^ 
and  (hewing  the  impoflibility  of  amending  it  without  an  alter* 
ation  in  their  condudt.  Hilfory  will  do  ample  juitice  to  tlic 
charadfer  of  this  illuftrious  man.  Called  to  the  helm  of  affairs 
at  the  moment  when  the  greateft  virtue  was  not  to  defpair  of 
the  commonwealth,  he  directed  it  with  equal  firmnefs  during 
the  violence  of  domeftic  faifion,  anJ  the  ftorm  of  foreign  in- 
vafion,  remained  in  his  official  capacity  while  his  talents  could 
be  ufeffil  to  the  (late,  and  feceded  with  dignity  when  he  could 
no  longer  a6l  with  effe<Sl.  His  darling  wiih  feems  to  have  been 
that  of  faving  the  late  unfortunate  monarch,  on  whofe  life  or 
death  he  feems  to  have  imagined  it  depended,  whether  France 
was  to  become  an  independent  republic,  or  continue  the  prey  of 
an  infamous  oligarchy;  and  juflly  concluded,  that  genuine  free* 
dom  expired  on  the  fame  fcaffold  with  the  unhappy  Louis. 
Another  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  cabinet  by  the  dif- 
.milfion  of  M.  Pache,  and  the  lucceffion  of  Bournonvillc  to  the 
appointment  of  w'ar  minlfter.  But  thefe  partial  changes  give 
no  hope  of  a  reformation  in  the  national  fv  ftem,  Relticfs  and 
infatiable  ambition,  boundlcfs  rapacity,  and  relcntlefs  cruelty,  arc 
ftill  the  odious  features  in  the  councils  and  people  of  France. 
And  by  their  deportment  within  the  lail  three  years  they  have 
effeded  more  to  check  the  progrefs  of  truth  and  liberty  than  a 
thoufand  defpots. 

WAR  AGAINST  HOLLAND. 

On  nearly  the  fame  pretences  w^hich  have  dircL^ed  its  beha¬ 
viour  towards  Great-Britain,  this  gigantic  republic  has  declarv.tl 
war  againft  the  States  of  Holland!  From  therr  local  htuation, 
their  commercial  purfuits,  and  their  comparative  weaknefs,  the 
Dutch  had  every  reafon  to  avoid  hofiiiities.  I'he  States  General, 
in  an  able  and  fpirited  memorial  to  the  it.ites  of  the  particular 
provinces  of  the  commonwealth,  have  pointed  out  futility  of 
the  caufes  of  rupture  detailed  by  the  Convention,  and  have 
warned  their  conftituents  of  the  pernicious  confeqiienccs  which 
muft  refult  to  themfelves  from  liltening  to  the  promifes  held  out 
by  that  body,- 

Whatever  may  be  the  inteftine  divifions  of  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  confideration  of  w'hat  has  happened  in  the  Netherlands 
convince  the  moft  difeontented  that  no  removal  of  their 
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fufFerings,  or  melioration  of  their  condition,  can  be  cxpefled 
from  the  paternal  aid  of  General  Dumcurier.  Affluence  to  him. 
fclf,  plunder  to  his  troops,  and  mifery  to  his  adopted  relations, 
are  the  foie  fruits  ©f  his  offers  of  confanguinity.  *^1  he  ruined 
manufai^ures  and  decaying  agriculture  of  Flajiders  and  Brabant, 
are  ftanding  monuments  of  his  ardent  friendfliip ;  and  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  our  allies  will  probably  increafe  in  exaft  proportion 
to  the  fuperior  weight  of  iheif  purfes,  and  the  more  certain 
profpe£t  of  booty.  And,  as  their  higheft  honour  and  moft  dif- 
tinguiftied  benefit,  they  at  laft  may  be  annexed  to  France,  and 
have  the  happinefs  of  being  reprefented  in  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  by  fome  unprincipled  individual  from  the  mob  of  Paris. 
The  fyren  fong  of  deftruction  to  tyrants,  but  peace  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  will  footh  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  fecurity  no  longer; 
the  fpell  is  broken,  and  the  charm  diflblved  ;  the  veil  is  torn  from 
the  face  of  anarchy;  and  the  fair  form  of  liberty  no  longer  prof- 
tituted  to  his  licentious  embraces/ 

FRENCH  ARMY. 

When  we  refleft  on  the  miferable  condition  of  the  French 
army,  the  danger  the  republic  muft  run  of  lofing  the  Nether- 
lands  when  its  forces  are  engaged  in  the  conquelt  of  Holland, 
and  the  prompt  and  effeftual  affiftance  which  the  combined 
powers  can  afford  to  the  States  General,  we  are  in  no  great  ap- 
prehenfions  for  their  fafety.  Though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  urged,  that  120,000  enthufiafts,  under  the  united  influence 
of  avarice,  ambition,  and  revenge,  with  the  chance  of  an  infur- 
reftion  among  the  people  whom  they  invade,  are  always  for¬ 
midable. - in  the  midft  of  the  moft  deftru£tive  war  the  infular 

lituation  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
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infures  to  her  every  degree  of  internal  tranquillity.  The  voice 
cf  the  enemy  will  not  be  heard  in  our'ftreets,  nor  are  wc  likely 
to  partake  in  the  paternal  benedidion  of  our  ancient  rival.  The 
Duke  of  York,  animated  with  the  perfbnal  courage  of  his  family, 
has  refolved  to  take  the  command  of  the  Hanoverian  troops. 
Adminiftration  has  received  an  acceffion  of  ftrength  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Loughborough,  w'ho  has  been  appointed  to  the 
feals.  The  nation  pofl'effes  that  degree  of  confidence  in  its  rulers 
which  is  fo  peculiarly  neceffary  in  the  feafon  t)f  danger;  and  wc 
truft  that  by  their  exertions,  aided  by  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  we 
may  fpeedily  be  reftpred  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  permanent  peace, 
producing  in  its  train  falutary  fubordination  to  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  and  accumqiated  profperity  to  the  people. 

53“  Communications  for  The,  English.  Review  are  requefiti  ts 
hejent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  n-vhere  Sub* 
feribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  reffe^fnlly  dejired  to  give 
their  Namet^ 


